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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Wuen our Lord and his apostles or disciples speak of the — 
Scriptures, they refer to the books of the Old Covenant, to 
what we call “ The Old Testament;” and whatsoever they 
say of the inspiration of the Scriptures, of their profitable- 
ness “ for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness,” must be understood of those venerable 
Jewish writings. The sacred literature peculiar to the Chris- 
tian Church was then only in process of formation. It is a 
fact which should be well considered by those who seem to 
regard the depreciation of the Jewish Scriptures as a part 
of the honor which they should pay to Christianity. It is a 
fact which can be reconciled with such contempt only upon 
the very violent supposition, that what was eminently in- 
structive and useful for one race of men, and by its steady 
prophecy of a Divine Redeemer supplied an outward basis 
for a universal religion, has no significance any longer for 
the human mind and heart, but must be laid aside as con- 
ventional and obsolete. If it is true that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures in our Saviour’s time and amongst the Jews were 
available for spiritual purposes in some ways which are no 
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longer open, except perhaps for those Christians who accept 
a part of them ina double sense, it is equally true that 
Christianity has enabled men to discern the deeper meaning 
of law and prophecy, — a meaning hidden from unanointed 
and merely Jewish eyes. The Old Covenant needs the 
New to follow and interpret it. The Law, says an Apostle, 
made nothing perfect. Had it not been so, we should have 
had no Gospel. But, in its time and place, it taught the 
children of God. It was a schoolmaster to bring them to 
Christ, and at all times and in all places there are condi- 
tions of the mind and heart to which the ancient Word is 
providentially fitted to minister. The Church is right in 
giving to the Lawgiver, the Historians, the Prophets, the 
Psalmists, the Moralists of the Jews, as well as to the 
Evangelists and Apostles of Christianity, a place upon the 
reading-desk of its house of prayer. I hold that no public 
' service is complete which does not include lessons from 
both Covenants; certainly the whole day of the Lord should 
afford opportunity to the well-instructed scribes for bringing 
out from the Lord’s treasury things new and old. More- 
over, what is given to the whole congregation, to the child 
and the adult together in the great assembly, should be 
brought into the Sunday school, and made use of in all its 
large and excellent variety for the instruction of the young. 
It is my wish to set down a few words in advocacy of the 
use of the Old Testament for the religious training of the 
pupils of the Church, — those to whom she has virtually or 
expressly bound herself to give a Christian education. 

The Scriptures of the ancient Covenant have suffered 
about equally at the hands of friends and of enemies. On 
the one side claims have been set up for them which they 
nowhere set up for themselves; and, partly perhaps in inevi- 
table reaction against these unfounded demands, they have 
been underrated and even vilified. One who attempts in 
this case to keep the middle way of truth between the wor- 
shipper of the letter and of unauthorized tradition, and the 
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scofling unbeliever, will be liable to suspicion from one and 
the other extremist. To the one, he will seem to be an 
underminer of essential articles of faith; to the other, the 
half-emancipated and inconsistent votary of an obsolete 
superstition. He cannot satisfy the one unless he is ready 
to put the Old Testament upon the same level with the 
New, and allow of both the dogma of plenary verbal inspi- 
ration; and he will be an offence to the other unless he is 
prepared to yield at discretion every point in the criticism 
of the older books which has heretofore been reckoned tena- 


ble. Would he content the one, he must stick at no aSser- 
tion; would he content the other, he must shrink from no 
denial. Nevertheless, it is plain that, spite of these opposite 


extravagances, the time has come for a wiser and fairer 
estimate of the Old Testament than is put upon it by the 
popular belief or the popular unbelief, and every fresh word 
concerning the Law and the Prophets should be an attempt 
in this direction. Enough, and more than enough, can be 
said of them to justify their employment amongst the in- 
strumentalities of Christian education as chosen and com- 
mended of God; enough to stamp them as in a peculiar 
sense sacred and providential. If, besides what can be put 
almost beyond question in this way, we ask for more, let it 
be distinctly understood that it is not of necessity. 

I believe that Iam answering the essential demands of 
the truth in the case, when I reaffirm for our age, in the 
sense of the words which seems to be the most obvious one, 
what the Apostle wrote for the instruction of Timothy. 
Much ingenuity has been spent upon this sentence, for the 
sake of toning down and lessening its meaning; but, never- 
theless, the drift of it seems to be very well indicated by the 
common English translation. All Scripture is animated by 
the Spirit of God, and is profitable for the uses of the 
teacher, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. I cannot think that the Apostle meant to so 
much as hint at any distinction between inspired and unin- 
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spired Scripture; the word Scripture seems to have gained 
a technical sense, and was applied, not perhaps with scien- 
tific definiteness, but accurately enough for popular uses, to 
a collection of books, sacred and set apart like the people from 
whom they came, — the history of God’s dealings with them, 
the record of his revelations to them, the utterance of his 
word by them in law and prophecy and sacred song, in 
aspiration and petition. Speaking of the collection as a 
whole, allowing for here and there an exception, we are 
satisfied that the plain reader, not preoccupied by any 
theory, superstitious or sceptical, would perceive at once 
that it proceeded from men possessed with the thought of 
God, resolved upon putting him first, firmly persuaded 
of his presence and providence. It is the story of the 
outward and inward experience, of the fortunes and the 
thoughts, of a nation whose history all pointed forward to 
the crowning event of time,— the coming of the Redeemer 
to restore to man his faded image and recover for him his 
lost estate. ‘The ancient record is significant in its least as 
well as in its greatest, because in the least also the breath- 
ing of the Holy Spirit is felt. It is eminently sacred litera- 
ture. This is its distinctive characteristic. Other excel- 
lences and graces are abundantly added, but this glory of 
sacredness is the chief. The poetry of the Word would 
have secured the attention and admiration of scholars, but 
it is the burden of the Lord rolled from the souls of prophets 
that has rooted it in the hearts of the world forever. The 
Scriptures of the Old Testament are on every account 
singularly attractive. He must be prejudiced indeed who 
can resist the charm of their great antiquity, — the simple 
dignity of the narrative through which we catch a glimpse 
of primeval days,—the sublimity, refinement, force, and 
beauty of the great masters of Jewish wisdom, —the mag- 
nificent descriptions of the natural world that gem the pages 
of psalmist and prophet. But the crowning beauty is the 
beauty of holiness: this makes the books of the Old Cove- 
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nant classics in religion, as Homer, Pindar, Aischylus, and 
Sophocles are classics in the domain of the imagination ; 
nay, though the opponents of the use of Grecian and Roman 
writers in our methods of education should be able to make 
their case good, and banish them from our week-day schools, 
it would still be plain that the Sunday school would be 
robbed of a mighty instrument were the Old Testament to 
be no longer numbered amongst its text-books. It is an 
eloquent witness for a present God, Creator, Sustainer, 
Providence, Governor, Inspirer. The Divine Spirit breath- 
ing through it is its life, — and it is an everlasting life. In- 
valuable for the ground which it covers as a manual of 
history, a treasure — whether in the old Eastern speech or 
in our noble Saxon translation —for the young student of 
eloquence, indispensable as an instrument of intellectual 
culture, the secret of its power, after all, is the Divinity that 
beams out from the page. 

Iam satisfied that what apostles claimed for it would be 
received with far more than a formal assent, as something 
more than a venerable tradition, would the lovers of the Old 
Testament only be content to take it for just what it is, and 
to claim for it only what it claims for itself. Employed for 


strictly spiritual purposes, — to quicken the religious and 


moral nature, to reveal God in the world, to show his power 
and love in all events, to prepare the way for the Christ by 
awakening those longings which he alone can satisfy, — it is 
sure to do its work ; but, as if this were not enough, men have 
asked that the book of religion should be a book of science 
also, and that the record of moral experience in the days of 
the world’s childhood should anticipate all progress of the 
conscience and the heart, and give us a Sermon on the Mount, 
and perfect examples of its lessons, before the coming of the 
great Teacher and Exemplar. It is of the first importance 
that the parent and Sunday-school teacher should recognize 
the precise place which the Old Testament is adapted to 
fill. Taken beyond its sphere, the book is exposed at once 
25* 
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to difficulties and objections very embarrassing, to say the 
least, if not insurmountable. Let them understand that the 
book of religion is not a book of natural science. Why 
should we ask natural science and religion from the same 
record? In the education of the human soul, it is the great 
matter to know and learn that the world was made by God. 
How he made it, through what successive stages of creation, 
whether in six days or in six million, is of secondary impor- 
tance; indeed, strictly speaking, has no religious interest 
whatever, save as the apparent affirmations of the Bible 
upon these points may be thought to affect its general au- 
thority and reliability. But if it pleases God to inspire one 
heart with wisdom and love, and so to reveal himself to us, 
shall we not joyfully accept that revelation, even though it 
should appear that he has not made his prophet a teacher of 
human science? ‘This human science comes in other ways. 
It is to be acquired slowly and laboriously by the use of 
our human faculties. It is not essential that we should 
have it. We can wait until it has been earned. The 
prophet may speak touching such things the language of 
the multitude. Indeed, is it not positively better that he 
should? He is sent, not to read lectures upon astronomy 
or geology, but to bear witness that by the word of God 
the heavens and the earth are created, upheld, and guided. 
Inspiration is to be distinguished from infallibility. It is 
not equivalent to omniscience. ‘The Sunday-school teacher 
will find large material for illustration in the books that aim 
to reconcile the Bible with the modern discoveries in geol- 
ogy; he will be surprised to find how much ancient tradi- 
tional science harmonizes with the results of modern inves- 
tigation; but let him beware of regarding any of these 
pleadings as vital, and above all things let him be on his 
guard against any concealment of facts or straining of argu- 
ments for the sake of avoiding an unwelcome conclusion, 
and making out the ancient man of God a modern profes- 
sor. ‘The sublime story of the creation with which Genesis 
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opens is not dependent, for its effect upon the child, upon its 
greater or less conformity with science. Its value resides in 
the fact that it brings the heart near to the personal Creator, 
who said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” That 
word stands, whether the days be of twenty-four hours’ 
length, like ours, or geological eras. Hugh Miller, the sad 
story of whose heroic but unjustifiable martyrdom to science 
has not yet died away from the ear of Christendom, says, in 
his last work, the book to which he sacrificed his life: “ The 
conclusion at which I have been compelled to arrive is, that, 
in exact accordance with our most philosophical geologists, 
we must accept the Mosaic days as periods, must expect no 
scientific revelations in the Bible, must receive without fear 
the proved facts of geology, — must admit, for instance, the 
belief that the whole earth has not at any time since man 
was made been covered by a universal deluge.” This, it is 
to be noted, is not from a careless thinker, a loose observer, 
a rash sceptic, but from one whose name is eminent in 
science, and who at the same time has the entire confidence 
of the religious community. Only let the Sunday-school 
teacher make this distinction between the truths of religion 
and the truths of natural science, and the pupil may be met, 
not timidly, but with’ a courageous frankness, and every 
question which involves a point in physics may be fairly 
and fully answered. 

I say again, that we must recognize the human element in 
Old Testament Scripture, not only in its theories of natural 
science, but also in the lives and lessons of its great per- 
sonages. God is a reality in the Bible, and so is man. 
God is seen to be working by and through man, aiding him, 
indeed, and yet also suffering him to be much in the dark, 
to interpret imperfectly the great laws of conscience, to go 
astray in his freedom, to bear witness for a truth and good- 
ness which is very far above and beyond him, to prepare for 
the Divine kingdom without entering into it. The men of 
the Old Testament are not machines, — they are not merely 
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passive under the power of God, made to be and to say 
wholly and by mere force of mechanism what he would 
have them. ‘They are inspired men, indeed, but men never- 
theless, — knowing in part, prophesying in part, obeying in 
part, — lifted at times high above the natural level of their 
lives, but not in any way which could make them either 
sinless or infallible. In no department of religious instruc- 
tion have greater mistakes been committed, than in the use 
which has been made of old Bible characters. The history 
of religion is full of the records of unauthorized assump- 
tions, — matters taken for granted without so much as a 
shadow of proof, mere fancies which pass current because 
no one challenges them. Conspicuous amongst these as- 
sumptions, and by no means the least harmful, is the opin- 
ion that the lives of the eminent personages in the Old 
Testament are to be regarded as examples for us. Signal 
instances and illustrations they are of the Divine Provi- 
dence; wondrous witnesses for faith, penitence, and the 
desire of the heart towards God; all the more manifestly 
Divine instruments because of their own human ignorance, 
perversity, and weakness; great representative personages, 
but not examples for any men, least of all for those who 
have one Master, even Christ, in whom all lesser lights 
combine to show forth the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, the perfect manifestation of the grace and truth of 
God. 

Let me endeavor to urge and illustrate this point. A 
life may be of great service to us as representing some 
single special trait, as embodying some spiritual or moral 
element, and yet may not be an example for us in any 
exact sense of the word. Many conspicuous and justly 
eminent lives, delineated in Scripture for a great religious 


purpose, are not presented as exemplary, as lives to be 
copied. They have their sufficient effect when they stamp 
upon our souls a conviction of the glory, beauty, and worth 
of the one spiritual quality which animates and guides 
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them. To use them as examples is a misuse, and calcu- 
lated to bring undeserved contempt upon the Bible and the 
religion which it contains. You will find a multitude of 
persons who never, in their employment of Scripture, old or 
new, pay any regard to this simple distinction between a 
representative and an exemplary life. Strangely enough, 
they seem to take it for granted that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Elijah, David, Peter, were perfect men, — that some- 
how this claim must be made good for them; they seem to 
imagine that we in this nineteenth century, and here in 
America, are called upon literally to imitate the Patriarchs 
and the Judges, — Joshua, Samson, Gideon, and the rest, — 
to copy their deeds and follow their customs, as we have 
taken their names. Availing himself of this confusion, the 
unbeliever maliciously numbers up the faults and sins of emi- 
nent Biblical personages, and pretends to have gained thereby 
a great advantage over revelation. But the Bible author- 


izes no fancy of this sort; indeed, we gather from its truth- 
telling pages the facts which completely refute it. It makes 
known at once the piety and the impiety, the virtues and 
the vices, of those whom it commemorates. It witnesses for 
the light, and at the same time shows us how it shone in 
darkness. It sets forth the Hebrews as from first to last a 


stiff-necked and untoward people, fittest of all nations on 
earth to illustrate a salvation, not of works, but of grace, 
by a redeeming Word, not developed up from humanity, 
but sent down from the heavens, the hiding-place of Divine 
Power and Love. Moses is constantly reminding the tribes, 
as indeed he had reason to do, that the Lord made choice of 
them for no comeliness of theirs, — that they had ever been 
a rebellious generation. It is to the Bible that the infidel 
goes to collect his charges against the great men whose 
lives are there recorded. But it affords no authority for the 
confusion which holds up the old patriarchs, judges, and 
kings for our imitation. Their lives are not delineated as 
exemplary, as lives to be copied, for the plain reason that 
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they were imperfect men, — some of them even according to 
the standards then acknowledged. And yet, on the other 
hand, God gave the eminent men of the Old Covenant to the 
world to be the representatives of great spiritual truths and 
facts. ‘The great Father of our spirits, in the earlier days 
of the world, the time of childhood, when the visible guid- 
ing hand is specially needful, raised up men after his own 
heart, men fitted to accomplish his designs, and he gave 
them the belief, the convictions which their case demanded, 
—so much special illumination as they needed for the con- 
templated purpose, —so much, and no more; for it is mani- 
festly a part of the great plan of Providence, in ordering 
our world, to interfere as little as may be with the slow 
processes of intellectual and moral growth, and it is often 
the case that men in many respects unworthy fulfil the will 


of Heaven. 
Take Abraham, for example. His story is a remarkable 


one, and well fitted to engage the interest of the child. The 
figure of the old patriarch towers up graceful and dignified 
before the eyes of the adherents to three distinct relig- 
ions. He is the father of Jew, Christian, and Mahometan, 
the ancient monotheist, believer in one God, the parent of 
all who are found in that simple and sublime faith. We 
believe that God is one because Abraham so believed. He 
represents trust in that higher Power and Love, that invisi- 
ble Person. He found grace to confess the Almighty, 
though he could not rise above the moral darkness of his 
time in all particulars, and anticipate the movements of 
centuries, and forestall the gradual unfolding of the roll of 
conscience. We must not confuse the moral sense of the 
child by attempting to justify his falsehood in denying his 
wife and asserting that she was only his sister, because the 
fear of the king of Egypt was before his eyes; we may 
rather make use of his very falsehood to show how much 
better, as the event proved, the plain truth would have been, 
in that case as in every case; and yet, while we admit his 
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culpable weakness in this particular, we should not fail to 
recognize his general truthfulness, his singular courtesy and 
kindliness, but chiefest of all his spirit of trust, the spirit 
which led him to confide in what could not be seen, and to 
believe in that of which he could have no demonstration. 
It is the more remarkable, and the more significant of 
Divine interpositions, that this distinguished confidence 
should have been manifested by one who was not in other 
respects superior to his age; it helps to make the picture of 
the patriarch very instructive to us, as we follow him in his 
wanderings, summoned forth as he was by a Divine voice, 
and going he knew not whither, trusting only in a myste- 
rious promise, worshipping one Supreme amidst’ idolaters, 
and in the wild wilderness of that primeval world looking 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. Cease to demand perfection of the old Arab chief- 
tain, half warrior, half prophet; take him for what he was, 
the representative of faith, and you will find his life singu- 
larly beautiful and profitable; you will be drawn to him 
who saw the Saviour’s day and rejoiced; you will find a 
meaning in the Scripture which speaks of the Christian as 
dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob,—as cher- 
ishing in his heart a divine trust, for which nothing ac- 
tual, visible, tangible, demonstrable, temporal, affords any 
adequate justification. Indeed, where should we look, save 
to days early and in many respects dark and forbidding, for 
shining illustrations of religious trust? I ought, perhaps, to 
add, as I have alluded to the patriarch’s double-dealing 
with the king of Egypt, that the story of a similar course 
pursued by him towards Abimelech is regarded by some 
competent critics as only another version of the same inci- 
dent, and not as another untruth. Not patriarchal institu- 
tions, then, nor the examples of the patriarchs, but their faith, 
are we to study and admire. 

Take another instance, — that of Moses, the majestic law- 
giver of the Jews, the emancipator of the bondmen in Egypt, 
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the man of visions and revelations, learned in all the wis- 
dom of that mysterious Nile-land, filled with the oracles of 
God, and skilled to put abstract truth into social and civil 
institutions. What a glorious story for child or for adult, 
from the day when the feeble babe, upon whose life hung 
the destiny of a nation, and that nation the hope of a 
world, floated in the little ark amongst the bulrushes, to 
the hour when 
“ God made his grave, to men unknown, 
Where Moab’s rocks a vale enclose, 


And laid the aged seer alone, 
To slumber there in long repose.” 


What a significant life in itself and in its issue! The work 
which the great lawgiver began is still going forward; the 
seed which he sowed in the world, often with a hesitating 
hand, is still springing up and bearing fruit. That long 
struggle of his with his wearisome countrymen, that pa- 


tience and faith which changed the slaves of centuries into 
men, we may well meditate upon. And yet it is not for us, 
on many accounts, directly to copy, or to try to copy, the 
deeds of Moses, or of those who followed after him. It is 
the spirit in which they lived that is everlasting, the prop- 
erty of no country or age, strong and youthful now as ever. 
In Moses we see one who seeks to build all life, public, 
social, private, upon the faith and fear and love of God, — 
one called of Heaven to make religious faith the central, 
living idea of a nation, to exclude idolatry, to make the 
laws of men identical with the laws of God, to exalt Divine 
wisdom above earthly policy, to make a purer truth the 
cement of the social fabric, the strong bond of union, the 
mighty walls and bulwarks of defence, the genial sky above, 
the everlasting arms beneath! A truly stupendous idea! 
The Son of God must come to fulfil what the servant of 
God was competent to announce. It is an idea which will 
ever make the mission of Moses significant. He shall be a 
guide of life to us also, as he contends with hard-hearted 
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Pharaoh and his cunning priests; as his own people weary 
him out with their childishness and unbelief in the wilder- 
ness ; as he himself, losing heart for a moment with pardon- 
able weakness, presently recovers patience and courage for 
a fresh effort. Moses and all the prophets after him strik- 
ingly represent a religious and moral faith seeking to make 
itself effectual, practical, and substantial in the world, — to 
shape real lives and mould real institutions. “ Prophets,” 
said Moses to his countrymen, “shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you, like unto me;” and the word was ful- 
filled. How the spirit that was in them still speaks to the 
heart, and how readily, when they utter their warnings and 
their burdens touching Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, do we 
translate the words into the same tongue wherein we were 
born, and Jewish prophecy becomes Christian preaching! 
They are utterly mistaken who treat Moses and the proph- 
ets as if they were obsolete, —as if their spirit had done its 
work in the world, and might go to its rest. There are 
peculiarities of imagery and specialities of application, — 
things of the letter, which we cannot make much use of; 
but we are indeed prodigals of spiritual treasures, if we 
allow externals of this kind to separate us from the great 
quickening spirit that animates the prophetic words. We 
seek to share the aspiration and the purpose of the prophet, 
but we recommend no servile commendation or copying of 
his deeds. Of Moses, for example, we read as follows: 
“ And it came to pass, when Moses was grown, that he 
went out unto his brethren and looked on their burdens: 
and he spied an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of his 
brethren. And he looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and 
hid him in the sand.” We may well hesitate whether we 
should go and do likewise, and yet Moses and his Law are 
none the less our schoolmasters. 

Take another example, — that of David, the warrior poet, 
the great king and sweet psalmist of Israel. In him surely 
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we have no exemplar; and yet in the awful experience of 
his life he became, and is, the representative of penitence, — 
heart-broken, yet hopeful, —and in his great penitential psalm 
we see the Divine compassion descending into the lowest 
depths of human sinfulness and misery, and saving, though 
as by fire,a soul almost ruined. It is a sad lesson taught in 
that royal life, — a lesson which has had so many illustra- 
tions, —that great men are tempted as the lowly are not, and, 
even because they are first in this world, may be last in the 
world to come. Yes, and the same life illustrates yet another 
law of our nature, — that religious sensibility without moral 
culture and stern endeavor is no defence in the hour of moral 
peril. But see how, under the marvellous providence of God, 
good has been wrought out of evil. The spirit which made 
the days of David’s youth beautiful and glorious, and got for 
him the victory in his conflict with the Philistine, the spirit 
that made him long-suffering and magnanimous in his rela- 
tions to tyrannical and jealous Saul, the spirit which led the 
king’s people in the wilderness, and made him greater than 
he himself knew, and clothed the king’s lips with immortal 
words, the sweet fruits of prayer and praise, came through 
brave Nathan to redeem and save the royal criminal in the 
fearful catastrophe of his life,—and the vilest of sinners 
becomes the psalmist of penitence, and no extreme of sin- 
fulness shall ever lack its prayer to God for pardon, if only 
a better feeling has been aroused in the heart! In sucha 
world as ours we cannot dispense with the penitence of the 
Psalmist. ‘The missionary teachers, whose good work it is 
to carry the Gospel beyond our churches into the quarters 
where vice reigns almost uncontrolled, and who are doing 
their uttermost to reclaim those that are not yet confirmed 
in vice and crime, though they have taken the first steps, 
must carry with them something more than smooth-spoken 
moralizing. Wicked as the world is, they have learned 
that they are not to turn away from it as ruined beyond 
hope. They need old things as well as new to illustrate 
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the justice and the mercy of God; they must have a psalm 
of contrition for the convicted soul, as well as a Gospel of 
pardon ; and in the great Book of life there is just such a 
living, glowing word,—a word which the Spirit of God 
spake from the burning core of a sinful human heart! 
Who can tell how many souls have been aided in a true 
confession by the penitence of David ? ; 

Take one more life,— that of Solomon. In him we 
have no exemplar, yet a singularly representative and in- 
structive man. He shows the fearful perils of prosperity, 
the need of perpetual watchfulness, the possibility of decline 
from early piety; and that, instead of dogmatizing about 
the perseverance of the saints, we should rather say that he 
is no saint who does not persevere. He teaches the utter 
insufficiency of the highest earthly good, power, wealth, 
wisdom, combined, to satisfy the soul: the burden of his 
unredeemed life is this, — Vanity of vanities! He asks 
questions which Christ alone can answer. The Book of 
the Preacher, which gives us the result of King Solomon’s 
meditations upon life, is one of the most interesting books 
of ancient Scripture. It is as fresh at this day as ever it 
was; and many a man, should he come to sober reflection 
towards the close of a successful worldly career, would find 
his tale told upon those few pages. Let the young ponder 
it betimes, before the silver cord is nigh to be loosed, or the 
golden bowl to be broken; and whilst their hearts cheer 
them in the days of their youth, let them remember the 
days of darkness, —that they too must be taken into solemn 
account. The latest and most fashionable philosophy of 
worldliness hardly goes beyond the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Try that way of life out to the end, and you will find 
just what is written there, and just what prosperous and 
wretched Solomon represents. 

I might largely multiply illustrations; but enough has 
been written to indicate the way in which, as it seems to 
me, the teacher may avail himself of Old Testament in- 
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stances, and quicken the spirit without confusing the moral 
perceptions of the learner. 

It has been my aim, in these too desultory observations, 
to magnify the Divine element in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and to commend them as God-breathed to the teach- 
ers ef youth. Like every good gift from above, they may 
be perverted, and demand discretion on the part of those 
who would employ them. They are not to be put on a 
line with the Gospel, for which they prepare the way, or 
with the words of the Christ, concerning whom they testify. 
Christ is the perfect Exemplar and the final appeal. He is 
the Life and Light of men, and the home of the child is in 
his loving arms. And yet, though the New Testament 
stands first in value and authority, we need not always 
place it first in time, as the young study the Word. The 
more ancient volume contains stores of beautiful illustra- 
tions, and the utterances of genuine heart-melody. How 
many of its eloquent pages may fitly be impressed upon the 
fresh memory of the child, far more to the advancement of 
true culture than when the beauties of Grecian and Roman 
eloquence and poetry are made familiar by laborious study! 
Let the dear old Family Bible keep its place in our dwell- 
ings! Let us have no extracts, and yet let it be used with 
discretion. ‘There are portions of the Old Testament which 
the Jews never allowed to be read by any save the most 
mature. We may well imitate that sound judgment. 
We may also, without irreverence, recognize the earthen 
vessel, as well as the treasure of God which it contains. 
We may thankfully admit that the Old Testament was 
made for the Christian, without feeling obliged to allow 
that the Christian was made for the Old Testament. And 
when we have placed the child at the feet of the Master, 
we shall find that, now as of old, the Spirit of that blessed 
Lord will open the youthful mind, and interpret the lessons 
of ancient time, the records of the chosen race. Beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, he shall expound unto them 
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in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself, until 
they shall believe all that the prophets have spoken, and 
how the Christ ought to have suffered those things, and so 
enter into glory. ‘To bring the student of the Old Covenant 
to this living heart of the matter should be the grand aim 
of all the external criticism or exposition to which the atten- 
tion of teachers and friends, of Sunday schools is invited. 

One word more. The Bible was written for the heart of 
man. The heart of man alone can do justice to it, and the 
same Spirit which wrote must guide us into the meaning of 
the word written. It is as true of the Old Covenant as of 
the New. One glory shines out from both, and the unsealed 
eye can behold it. In the Christ it becomes the very Day- 
spring, the regal, blessed Sun; but though there be but one 
Sun in the system, all the lesser orbs receive and give back 
the radiance thereof, and the lesser testify unto the Greater, 
and the Greater exalts the less. God grant unto us, then, 
the Christian heart! This shall make the Jewish Scriptures 
Christian Scriptures. The Father of the Christ shall breathe 
through them, and that Spirit shall call up bloom and fruit 
from our souls, even as the rain that falls so gently makes 
the earth to blossom and bud. 


Surrer not thy mind to dwell on the irritating trials of 
life. Though petty in themselves, they will be instruments 
to thee of much good or much evil, according to thy use 
of them. If thou dwell on them as sources of annoyance, 
they will enervate thy body and corrode thy soul. Turn 
thy thoughts resolutely from them, or learn to look beyond 
the human medium, when they come to thee through thy 
fellow-man. Receive them as a part of thy heavenly dis- 
cipline, and they will help thee to control thyself, and draw 
thee upward. 

26 * 
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“THE SOUND OF A SHAKEN LEAF.” 


Eacu season has its respective and peculiar sounds, well 
defined and separate. We know its coming quite as much 
by the ear as by the eye. Sometimes before the eye can 
detect any symptom of approach heralds have proclaimed 
it to the ear. When the reign of winter is broken, while 
yet the east wind lingers, making the meadows cheerless 
and keeping back the flowers, it is the singing of the even- 
ing frog, or the far-up cronc of the returning waterfowl, 
which first assures us that the spring is really near. As 
spring wears on, and glows with all its freshness, it is the 
murmuring of the leaves over our heads, as they turn them- 
selves to the sun, — as Bryant says, 

“ The light whisper as their edges meet,” — 
it is the busy hum of the insect, that tells of summer re- 
asserting her empire. ‘The cricket under your window or 
at your hearth chirps out the first suspicion you have of 
autumn, before a leaf is yellow or a grape is purple ; while, 
as the eye gazes enraptured with the full maturity of her 
garniture, it is the “sound of the shaken leaf” that suggests 
that harvest is passed, and summer ended, and winter again 
nigh. The sharp, shrill cry of the winter wind, as it sweeps 
by your window, or in deeper tone howls down your chim- 
ney; the gushing melody of spring-time birds; the bees’ 
coquetting addresses to the flowers; the lowing of the cat- 
tle in the summer twilight; the rustling of the corn, the 
dropping of the nut, the parting song of robin and blue- 
bird in the autumn, — these are sounds distinct and pecu- 
liar, belonging to no other season, not to be confounded 
with any other. Should you wake from some long sleep, 
before your eye had looked abroad on nature, the ear would 
tell you of the season, through some sound peculiar to it. 
God has voiced the seasons as man voices the organ. Not 
only colors and shapes and perfumes peculiar to each has 
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he arranged and appointed to their places, not only these 
has he made welcome to man, but sounds also has he 
clothed with meaning, made prophets and interpreters of 
his way. He who has never thought how varied are the 
voices of the seasons, how separate each from each, has 
never looked into one of the vast provinces of benevolent 
design which Nature stands ready to unfold. 

The leaf has a spring and a summer, as it has an autumn 
sound.- Did you ever notice it? When the leaf is tender, 
and the evening of the late May permits you to stand under 
the stars, do you remember how gently the evening breeze 
strays among the leaves, as if fearful, by too rude a grasp, 
of injuring their delicate texture or marring their form? It 
is a soft and gentle murmur, as the first sweet cooing of an 
infant’s lips. Then when summer comes, and the storm 
marshals his forces and scowls upon the landscape, hark! 
how crisp and rugged and bristling the response they make 
to the merciless handling of the wind! And in autumn 
still another tone, as of the kissing of dry lips, —a parched 
and lifeless rustle. And yet another voice have they, as 
they go skipping along the path, or eddy in companies 
about the fences, or lie uneasily in beds about the way; 
and still another, as the children passing to and fro to 
school shuffle them with their feet, in thoughtless merri- 
ment kicking them right and left, or ourselves we scat- 
ter them before our manly tread or grind them under our 
weighty heel, with a sort of pleasure brought from child- 
hood, yet with that half-tender melancholy with which man- 
hood always invests the coming of the season. “The sound 
of the shaken leaf” is to us a sound of some sadness. It is 
the sound ofa finished work. It is the emblem of decay. 
It is the prophet of change. 

I do not know that there is anything which God has 
made which bears a clearer witness to his wisdom than the 
leaf. A seed is dropped into the earth, and after a little, 
two tiny shoots are pushed out from it. One strikes down- 
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ward, seeking nourishment from the dark soil about it; the 
other stretches upward, searching for the air and light. 
This last soon bears a bud, and from the bursting bud is 
born the leaf. Till it hangs gorgeous from the autumn 
bough, or falls withered to the ground, nay, long after we 
call it dead, it is one of the busy agents of the Almighty, 
—not merely a thing of beauty, leading an idle life, but 
always at work for the good of the tree and the safety of 
man. Leaves are the lungs of trees. Through innumera- 
ble and almost invisible openings they inhale the air, using 
for the life of the tree the air from which man has exhausted 
all the qualities vital to him, and returning to him again air 
which is wholesome for him. If there were no leaves, there 
could be no human life, as there could be no vegetable life ; 
and this may be one of the reasons why man was not cre- 
ated until God had made the herbs and the grass and the 
fruit-tree. They absorb the carbon which man cannot 
breathe, and furnish in return the oxygen without which 
he cannot exist ; so they are among those myriad servants 
that wait on man, of which he takes no notice. 

Besides this, the leaf is a drawer of water from the atmos- 
phere, through a little canal extending from the tip to the 
base ; and the drier the soil, and the more need for water 
from the air, the deeper are these canals. From the leaf 
this water passes to the stem, then from branch to branch, 
then to the trunk, whence, by means of deep furrows in the 
bark, it is carried to the roots. Nor all this for the plant 
alone. See how man is blessed byit. In one of the Canary 
Islands there are neither springs nor rivers, but there grows 
a large, tall tree in the recesses of the mountains, called the 
Saint. It keeps its head all night long wrapped up in mists 
and clouds, from which it dispenses its never-ceasing moist- 
ure in little rivulets, running merrily down from the leaves. 
Small reservoirs are built for the purpose of catching the 
water, and thus only is the island rendered habitable. So 
the huge cactus of the desert, which is called the vegetable 
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fountain, the rainy plant of Brazil, which drops water from 
the points of its leaves upon the parched ground, and the 
pitcher-plant of South America, with its lid to prevent the 
water from evaporating, are among those plants whose 
leaves are for the healing of man’s distress, and make ex- 
istence in his journeys and his rests possible. So, too, the 
various shapes of leaves are not merely for the good of 
the tree, but for the good of man. In the northern climates, 
where man cannot live in the open air, where he does not 
need the shade, the leaf is the long, thin, highly polished, 
needle-shaped leaf of the pine; but at the equator it is the 
broad leaf of the Ceylon palm, capable of covering a family, 
while the leaves of a palm in South America are used as 
coverings for houses, and have been known to stand, un- 
changed, for twenty years ; nor do I think it should be for- 
gotten that the great triumph of modern architecture was 
suggested to Mr. Paxton by the under side of the leaf of 
the Victoria regia. 

One who has written well of leaves says:* “ The innu- 
merable leaves of our forest and arbor trees form a vast 
summer laboratory, in which the great work of plants is 
incessantly carried on, which contributes to an incalculable 
extent to the support and the health of all animal existence. 
They afford another proof of creative design. They labor 
and work for themselves apparently all the time, but render 
the earth and all life thereon incalculable service. Even 
when they draw up all moisture, they become our benefac- 
tors. 'The despised mosses hold up their little cups to col- 
lect the waters of heaven, and make most ample return for 
its bounty. They clothe the steep sides of hills, and their 
dense crowd of delicate leaflets attracts and condenses the 
watery vapors constantly floating in the air, and thus be- 
come the living fountains of many a proud stream. The 





* The quotation and foregoing facts are from a book read some years since, 
bearing the title, I think, “ Stray Leaves from Nature.” 
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heavy, damp air gathered by the woods sinks down as fog 
or mist when the cool evening comes, and rich dew pearls 
the morning meadow and refreshes the field.” 

It is a wonderful history, that of the leaf, and its benefits 
to man are without number. It rejoices his eye with its 
beauty, it quenches his thirst in the wilderness, it spreads 
its protection over his head, its medicinal qualities repair 
his system and lengthen his life, while the ceaseless activity 
that goes on in its delicate structure makes this atmosphere 
about us so pleasant and so safe. Nor in its death is its 
mission closed ; for the rich mould of new countries rescued 
from the forests, the fatness of new lands, and the reclaim- 
ing of lands long exhausted, is largely because of the regen- 
erating power of the mouldering leaf. In the perpetual 
circuit of influence, what more wonderful and benign than 
that of the leaf? 

And the sound of the shaken leaf has a lesson for man, 
whether it be the sound of the new leaf of May, or of the 
leaf shaken by the wind of November. What, in nature, 
seems, at first thought, of so little value as a leaf? You 
pull it off, you crumple it, you tread upon it, you think noth- 
ing of it. A flower you think of. That is pleasant for its 
beauty or its fragrance, or it will by and by change into a 
fruit; and that you care for, so you think of and protect 
both. And yet we men might better be deprived of flowers 
and fruits than of leaves. They are among the busiest and 
best, though in one sense among the least, of man’s friends. 
And they may teach him this salutary lesson. If he has the 
hearing ear and the understanding heart, he will hear it in 
every shaken leaf. No man may stand aside, or think that 
he is to be excused from beneficent exertion, because he is 
of no importance. That is what men sometimes say, and 
one of the most hopeless things to undertake is to make a 
man work who has got this notion into his head. God 
teaches us by the leaf, as he has taught us by his revelation, 
that it is not the great and gifted ones to whom he looks as 
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co-laborers with himself. He does not throw the burden 
upon the men of five talents only, he does not ask usury 
of them alone, but he throws obligation upon all; no one 
talent does he allow to lie hid useless in a napkin. He 
makes but few great men; he intrusts but few with five 
talents. The work of the world, all its beneficent agencies, 
all its kindly charities, are to be carried on by the humbler 
men, who in their aggregate, as in the aggregate of the 
leaves, shall produce a mighty result. The voice of the 
shaken leaf is, — God can spare no man from his post. 

The shaken leaf, too, speaks of industry. There is no 
pause to its life, no spare time, no wasted energy. From 
the moment it bursts the bud till it drops, it is doing some- 
thing, and then it has a mysterious eternity of activity in 
the ceaseless round of transformation through which it still 
passes. Again, the sound of the shaken leaf says to man, 
It will never do to be idle. — But its industry is better than 
this, and its teaching still higher. Always at work is it, 
not for itself alone, but for man; and in that wide-spread 
charity teaches, not only that we should always labor, but 
that we should not labor selfishly. He understands little 
the virtue of industry who makes his industry subservient 
only to his own selfishness. It is a broad and generous 
industry only that God loves. It is charity of which the 
shaken leaf speaks. 

But the sound of the shaken leaf has just now another 
word. As it drops languidly from its place on the bough, 
or is borne roughly by the wind, it seems to say, “ Behold! 
a few days of mingled sunlight and storm, a short, bright 
life, not without its cloud, culminating in a brief glory, 
and then the earth whence I came. See in me, O man! 
the symbol of thy career. Youth is thy spring, summer is 
thy manhood, autumn thy old age. Flourish as thou wilt, 
few and fleeting are thy days. Swift upon the steps of thy 
perfected life comes decay. Learn of me fidelity to thy 
sphere and thy duty. Rejoice in thy promise and in thy 
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strength ; and when the hour of departure comes, drop as I 
drop, after a completed task, and pass silently from men, 
not to slumber in the ground, but to take thy place anew 
among the ceaseless energies of another sphere.” If that 
last voice of the shaken leaf have a saddened tone, it will 
at any rate have a salutary influence. 

The glory of the season is passed. The freshness of its 
beauty is gone. A few more bright days, some short lin- 
gering of gentler airs, and then will come the killing frost; 
the limbs will all be stripped, the skies look cold, and not a 
vestige of beauty remain in those late so brilliant leaves, as 
they lie huddled in corners and beneath hedges. A few 
more days we shall have the sound of the shaken leaf, and 
then it will play no more part in the landscape or in our 
thought, till God breathe upon the face of nature anew, 
and awake the slumbering power of shrub and tree, and 
spread new verdure and beauty over the earth. Let us 
take the lesson of fidelity, of industry, of charity, we have 
received; and though the teacher be dumb and vanish, may 
the lesson abide forever. 

J. F. W. W. 





I HAVE need oftentimes in my tribulations (said Luther) to talk 
even with a child, thereby to expel such thoughts as the Devil pos- 
sesseth me with; and the same is done, to the end we may not boast, 
as if of ourselves we were able to help ourselves and to subsist ; but 
should know that the strength of Christ in us ought to be extolled 
and praised. Therefore sometimes such a one must help me, who in 
his whole body hath not so much divinity as I have in one finger, to 
the end I may learn that without Christ Iam able to do nothing. — 
Luther’s Table- Talk. 





DEATH OF REV. GEORGE W. BURNAP, D.D. 


SERMON 


PREACHED AT BALTIMORE, SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 18, 1859, AFTER THE 
DEATH OF REY. GEORGE W. BURNAP, D. D., BY EZRA S. GANNETT, D. D. 


JoB i, 19: — The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of 

the Lord.” 

Tue old Hebrew piety, from which the Book of Job, by 
whomever written, derived its tone and complexion, was fond 
of ascribing all effects directly to God. Having no knowl- 
edge of a spiritual Redeemer or a future existence for man, 
it expended its strength on a practical interpretation of the 
ineffable name of “ Jehovah,’ —the Self-existent and Su- 
preme, the Author and Upholder of all things. Providence 
seemed to the devout Jew an immediate expression of the 
Divine will. “Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it?” was a question which, in his judgment, 
contained its own answer. His incurious reliance on the 
elementary truth of a religious life enabled him to appre- 
hend the final result of scientific inquiry; which, leading us 
back through the problems of experience and the doubts of 
the reason to the simple trust of childhood, authenticates 
faith in God as at once the first and the last conclusion of 
the human mind. The Hebrew piety, however, in its treat- 
ment of the questions which Providence placed before it, 
being thrown on its belief of the Divine sovereignty as the 
solution of life’s experience, could not satisfy the demands 
of inquisitive thought or of anxious affection. “The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth, let the earth rejoice,” may have 
silenced complaint, but those were not words by which the 
anguish of bereavement could be soothed. That submis- 
sion might triumph over disappointment, it was needful to 
inform man in regard to the Divine character and to human 
destiny. There is an undertone of calm despair, to me very 
mournful, in the explanation which the king of Israel gave 
of his conduct, when, after the death of his child, he dried 
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his tears and said, as one who saw nothing beyond the inev- 
itable decree which consigns us all to the grave, “ Now he 
is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back 
again?” Christ came into the world, and taught man to 
see a Father’s love in the discipline which wrings the heart, 
and a beneficent ordination in the event which removes one 
from earth to a better life. Not with a timid ignorance or 
reluctant consent, but with a soul uplifted into a partici- 
pation of the Divine purposes, may the Christian exclaim, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” Those elements of confidence 
and hope which the ancient piety lacked are given through 
Christ. It is not a sovereign will only, but a fatherly good- 
ness also, which we recognize alike in the joys and the sor- 
rows of life. It is not in the beginning alone, but in the 
close likewise of a mortal career, that we see the great law 
of existence accomplishing its design. Man lives through 
love; through love he dies; and death becomes at once an 
explanation and an expansion of life. “To live is Christ ;” 
for, receiving through him the spirit of adoption, we are 
able with him to say, in the darkest hour, “ Father, not my 
will, but thine be done:” “to die is gain;” since, having 
a consciousness of spiritual relations quickened by him, as 
well as a positive faith in immortality justified by his in- 
struction, we know —that is ‘the Apostle’s word — we 
“ know ” that a release from the body must introduce us to 
a closer acquaintance with Divine realities. At the grave 
in which we leave the dearest form our eyes ever looked 
on, we can say, with a depth of gratitude unknown to 
them of old, unknown to ourselves before, “ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

“The Lord gave,” —we are grateful for that; grateful 
for the life he gave to our friend, grateful for the friend he 
gave to us. What should we be thankful to God for, if not 
for a human life? What is there better, what worth more ? 
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Consider what it includes of faculty, capacity, and oppor- 
tunity, of personal endowment and social privilege and 
various blessing. The wonderful organism which the 
mysterious principle of vitality animates; the more won- 
derful constitution of intellectual and moral powers of which 
that organism is both the prison and the instrument; the 
multiform dependence by which the human being is bound 
to his fellow-creatures and to the material universe, to re- 
ceive and reciprocate benefit at every moment of his exist- 
ence ; the exposure to trial that strengthens, the enjoyment 
of experience that enriches ; the delight of growth, the live- 
lier pleasure of acquisition, and the still higher satisfaction 
of useful service and social influence ;—all this enters into 
the life of man, even of the least favored. But to how 
many does that word import yet more; as it suggests to 
them a Divine care in which they are enfolded, a parental 
discipline by which they are educated, a consciousness that 
rises from the first faint perception of self to a communion 
with the Infinite Source of truth and good, an ability that 
has no limit, a duration that has no end. To the Christian 
what does not this word “life” disclose, even as a key 
which, in the hand of him who knows how to use it, un- 
locks apartments reaching far beyond his eye, but filled 
each and all with untold treasure,— what riches of grace 
which God has bestowed in Christ! “I have come,” said 
Jesus, “that they might have life, and might have it more 
abundantly.” “ Life,” a word easily dropped from the 
tongue, but oh! what depths and heights of meaning has it 
for the Christian believer, what solemn, tender, majestic, 
delightful revelations for him whose experience becomes its 
interpreter, through his obedience to “ the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus”! When the babe enters the world 
in which it may become a possessor of all these contents of 
that little word, life, we are thankful. Shall we not enter- 
tain a yet deeper sense of His goodness who bestows the 
gift, when one who has realized its worth and been to our 
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eyes in his daily life an exposition of the Saviour’s promise, 
has passed beyond the possibility of ever contradicting that 
Divine assurance, “ Because I live, ye shall live also” ? 

The Lord gave. He gave us the friend in whom we 
found so much to love and admire. Among the means of 
satisfaction external to ourselves, what is there more worthy 
of grateful mention than a friend, whose example furnishes 
encouragement to every good purpose we may form, and 
whose society yields us refreshment under the toil or per- 
plexity with which we are burdened? God has scattered 
blessings around us in profusion, but the pleasantest and 
the dearest of all, after his own love, is the intercourse we 
may hold with them who strengthen and cheer us even 
when their lips or their characters rebuke our scanty good- 
ness. Nature is instructive and beautiful; but there is more 
beauty in living excellence than in the fairest scene which 
the Creator has made out of material elements, and more 
instruction in Christian integrity than in all the lessons of 
the forest or the field, the ocean or the sky. Enjoyment 
may be found in silent hours, when we sit in the compan- 
ionship of our own thoughts, and weave the meditations 
that constitute the fabric out of which good resolutions and 
virtuous actions are afterwards made; but there is a keener 
relish to our enjoyment, when in the free interchange of 
thought we add another’s wisdom to our own, and forget 
our own weakness in leaning on his strength. Books are 
agreeable teachers and precious comforters; yet better than 
all books, but one, is the testimony of an actual life to the 
conclusions which lie at the basis of a sound or happy ex- 
perience. Chief among the sources of satisfaction or benefit 
for the soul, too great for comparison with any other, is the 
privilege of communion with the Father of spirits; but such 
communion our feeble nature can bear only in its best 
states. We need fellowship with beings of a kindred mould. 
We long for the sympathy that comes from an experience 
like our own. Friends are God’s gifts to our weak, yet 
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capacious humanity. They help us to bear and do his will. 
They lift us over the rough places, and climb with us the 
steep ascents. What should we do without them? When 
we are happy, how do they brighten our days!’ When con- 
science makes us uneasy, what relief do we find in their 
counsel! When disappointment oppresses our hearts, what 
fresh energy do we gather from their kind words! When 
faith needs to be enforced, and hope to be rekindled, how 
does God use them as his ministers to our souls! He gives 
us our friends. He implanted in our nature the sympathies 
that draw us together. His providence supplies the oppor- 
tunities of mutual acquaintance. He gives us them whom 
to love is our delight, and by whom to be loved makes 
us feel that we are not altogether unworthy. He gives 
them. Blessed be his name! 

But he takes them from us. Yes, he—the same who 
gave — he removes them from our sight. In the way, too, 
and at the time, which he chooses. Our will and our wish 
avail little. Our prayers neither defeat nor delay his pur- 
pose. He surprises us by the bereavement which we 
thought, if it ever came, could not come at present. The 
arm on which we leaned has lost its strength; the eye that 
regarded us with affection is closed; the voice to which we 
listened as it poured instruction into our hearts is silent. 
Sorely do we grieve. Yet let neither complaint nor unbe- 
lief be a consequence of our suffering. For just at this 
moment of our greatest need the Gospel of Christ offers us 
its Divine consolation ; here, where our lot seems hardest, 
the relief is greatest. What says the Gospel to the mourn- 
er? That which nature did not dare to announce, and 
reason was unable to discover. It speaks of the Father’s 
love and the believer’s rest. It discourses of discipline and 
recompense in words which give equal solace and support. 
Linger with me for a moment over these great themes. 

We suffer, and it is meant that we should suffer. God 
mixed the bitter cup which we are forced to drink. The 

27* 
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Christian faith is as ready to acknowledge this truth, as was 
the faith of a period long antecedent to the coming of 
Christ. But mark how the Divine Providence is described 
by him who has shown us “ the Father ;” — as watchful over 
every incident of our lives, and as addressing the most ten- 
der persuasion to our hearts. It is “ for our profit” that we 
are chastened, “ that we may be made partakers of his holi- 
ness.” Marvellous words! I never read them without fresh 
amazement. What an explanation of human experience! 
Man led by earthly sorrows into a participation of the 
highest attribute of the Divine nature! Who will murmur 
at afflictions which yield such a result? Let the ground 
resist the ploughshare that lays it open to the warm sun- 
shine, but let not the soul refuse to be softened and enriched 
by the chastening of the Lord. Follow now him who has 
gone. Whither? To the mansions which Jesus has se- 
cured for them who love him, to the innumerable company 
of “the spirits of just men made perfect,” to the nearer 
presence of God and the everlasting light of his counte- 
nance, to that world for which all that the soul endured 
here shall have been a preparation, and of which all that it 
enjoyed shall seem to have been but the gray dawn. To 
such happiness is the follower of Jesus taken, when he may 
no longer remain in the flesh. Come, ye departed, and tell 
us of the joys into which ye have entered. Nay: why shall 
we call them back? Have we not knowledge enough, and 
the full assurance of faith, through him who “hath brought 
life and immortality to light”? Why ask for more? Rather 
let us show our confidence in the teaching which came from 
Heaven, as our grief shall adopt the language of gratitude, 
—‘“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

He hath taken our friend from our side, but he has not 
stripped us of all we possessed in him. Let us see what 
remains, that our grief may be yet more tempered by grati- 
tude. 
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All that recollection brings before the mind, of past days, 
is still ours. That has not perished. Nor shall we ever 
lose it. How much that we once enjoyed has now a 
sweeter flavor than it had when familiarity blunted percep- 
tion! The free communication, the reciprocal confidence, 
the pleasure heightened by participation, the satisfaction of 
a conquest over difficulty through the assistance of one 
whom we loved, the nameless offices which affection de- 
lights to render and not less to receive, the brief or the long 
period of domestic happiness or guileless intimacy, — these 
have left their record in the chambers of memory, ineflace- 
able by time. 

The example of those we have lost remains. For that, 
too, is laid up among the treasures over which memory 
watches with a jealous care. They have shown us what 
force and purity of character may reside in a human soul ; 
have illustrated the beauty and reality of a Christian conse- 
cration ; have elevated and enlarged our conceptions of the 
end for which we should live; have taught us not to suc- 
cumb to temptation nor yield to discouragement; have 
given that practical refutation of the doubts and fears by 
which the heart is beset, that is more satisfactory than the 
most compact argument; have set before us, to be read 
by daily observation, a commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, more instructive than volumes of industrious scholar- 
ship. And their example of meek yet vigorous piety, of 
generous and strong self-denial, of triumphant though mod- 
est perseverance, remains, the legacy which they have left, 
ignorant themselves of its value, unconscious as they were 
of the excellence we attributed to them ; a bequest made in 
no written document, but in the facts of a well-remembered 
history. 

Therefore their influence abides with us. That is not 
taken away, when they leave us. Nay, it gains new power 
over us by their absence. We acknowledge and cherish it 
as we were perhaps slow to do in former days. It may 
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have penetrated our characters without our knowing it, and 
now acts within us to ripen whatever excellence we have, 
even as the grain confesses the beneficent influence of the 
sun after it has disappeared from the heavens. Who does 
not know that we are more ready to be guided by the dead 
than by the living? Who has not been persuaded or 
checked by the remembrance of counsel to which he lis- 
tened with a reluctant attention, but to which death has 
added a tender as well as sacred authority ? 

In a still wider sphere of usefulness they yet live on earth 
who have been received into the heavenly habitations. For 
that which they did and said and wrote — if they had used 
the press as a channel of communication with their fellow- 
men — is still in the world, a part of its intellectual wealth 
and its moral force. The author lives through generations 
and ages. Even when the incidents of his personal history 
are forgotten, the thoughts which he transcribed from his 
own meditation upon the pages of an imperishable litera- 
ture instruct and benefit mankind. ‘The Christian preacher 
addresses an audience whom he never saw, the expositor of 
holy Scripture unfolds its meaning to children that were 
unborn when he went to his reward, the advocate of a 
higher civilization than his own times had reached still 
leads men on to more just thought, sounder practice, and a 
happier experience. We say the world is poorer for the 
death of its teachers; but let us not forget that their re- 
moval often makes the world more cognizant and more 
receptive of their instruction. 

The Lord hath taken away the visible presence of our 
friend ; but not his invisible continuance with us, through 
what he has been and what he has done; nor has he de- 
stroyed those sympathies of spiritual connection which unite 
all the children of God in a household that disowns the 
limits of space and time. Separated to the eye, we are 
still partakers of the same Divine love. They who are in 
heaven worship the same Being to whom we pray on earth; 
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the redeemed above cast their crowns at the feet of Him 
whose praises we celebrate here. Life is one and the same 
on this side and on that of the line which divides what we 
call time from the rest of eternity. Have we Jost those 
whom we mourn, because the Father has drawn them into 
the closer protection of his bosom? Are they taken from 
us in any other than an earthly sense, because they have 
dropped the garment of the flesh a little sooner than we? 
No, oh no! Not taken from us, as one is robbed of treasure 
of which he shall never hear again. Gone before us, — that 
is more pleasant and more just to say. Not died, but “ de- 
parted,” as the inscription on the Moravian gravestone 
everywhere tells us. If lost to sight, still present to our faith. 

Learn, then, with what interpretation we should receive 
the words of our text. Observe what large occasion we 
have for thankfulness in the midst of sorrow. The Lord 
gave, — how much to our friend in the gift of life, — how 
much to us in the gift of a friend. The Lord hath taken, — 
the same sovereign Disposer, the same tender Father in 
whose goodness we have rejoiced, has taken him whom 
we so much miss to a higher life. Yet we are not despoiled 
of all we possessed in him ; for recollection restores the past, 
the example on which we gazed with fond admiration has 
gained a more distinct outline, the influence which he ex- 
erted over us is deepened, his usefulness continues and 
grows, his being is still held with ours in the arms of an 
infinite grace. With no sad passion nor mournful discon- 
tent may we speak of his removal. It is a hard word to 
utter, “ Farewell!” if we use it only as the sign of priva- 
tion and separation. But if we take it in its primitive 
meaning, as the heart’s prophecy of good for them who 
leave us, we may repeat it with mingled emotions of grati- 
tude and hope. 


“ Farewell! Thy life hath left surviving love 
A wealth of records and sweet ‘ feelings given,’ 
From Sorrow’s heart the faintness to remove, 
By whispers breathing less of earth than heaven. 
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“ Thus rests thy spirit still on those with whom 
Thy step the path of earnest duty trod, 
Bidding them make an altar of thy tomb, 
Where chastened thought may offer praise to God.” 


With this subdued sensibility to our great loss, may we, 
my friends, now come together as mourners under a com- 
mon bereavement. While your hearts were staggering be- 
neath the shock they had received, you could only pray for 
submission to God’s will. But now that you can think as 
well as feel, may you not lift your eyes to see the streaks of 
light across the dark cloud under which you are walking ? 
We have obeyed the spirit of our re igion, and, I believe, 
have kept ourselves in sympathy with him who has gone, 
by finding occasion still to bless the name of the Lord, 
rather than by surrendering ourselves to sadness; for he 
maintained, alike in theory and in practice, the efficiency 
of religion as a tranquillizing and cheering influence. With 
him, faith in God meant filial trust; faith in Christ, calm 
and patient hope. It may give usa clearer apprehension 
of that faith in both its relations, to review some of the 
impressions which his life and character have made on us. 

Dr. Burnap’s life was divided into two portions, distinctly 
marked by a change of residence and employment, as he 
passed from one to the other, but intimately related through 
the influence which the former exerted on the latter. Born 
in New England, nearly half of his years were spent at the 
North ; called to this city in 1827, he remained here till his 
death. His father was the minister of a Congregational 
society in Merrimac, a small rural town in the State of New 
Hampshire. Like many of the ministers of that region, he 
was a man not only of good sense, but of considerable 
learning, well acquainted with the original languages of the 
Bible, and thoroughly conversant with its pages. Of a 
mother’s influence the son felt but little, as she died when 
he was a child. In his boyhood he gave promise of the 
tastes which prevailed in later years. Intense delight in 
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natural scenery was among his earliest recollections, and a 
desire for intellectual improvement began to seek gratifica- 
tion as soon as he was old enough to devote any part of his 
time to study. Through the assistance of relatives he was 
enabled to prepare himself for college, and had the satisfac- 
tion of entering the Freshman class of 1820, at Cambridge. 
The death of his father the next year, and the narrowness 
of his pecuniary resources, involved him in anxieties, which 
he surmounted by a resolute will and an eager love of 
knowledge. Before his graduation he had decided on his 
future course. From his school days it had been his pur- 
pose to enter the ministry, and when the time for a final 
determination arrived, “no other pursuit,” as he himself has 
said, “had any charm for him,” nor did he “feel that he 
could be happy in any other.” The three years which he 
spent in the Divinity School gave precision to his religious 
views, as well as maturity to his character, and established 
him in the doctrinal conclusions to which he ever afterwards 
adhered. Although brought up under what might be called 
comparatively Liberal influences, he had imbibed the preju- 
dice against Unitarianism common where the opinions 
which have that name were not understood. Always fond, 
however, of theological inquiry, and from his childhood dis- 
inclined to Calvinism, “at which every feeling of his moral 
nature revolted,” his mind was prepared for the effect which 
a careful and critical study of the Bible would have on one 
who came to it dissatisfied with the popular belief, but un- 
instructed in any other. “ We began,” he says, in a memoir 
of the earlier part of his life which I have been permitted 
to read, — written at the request of one whose wish had 
with him the authority of a command, —“ we began at the 
beginning of Genesis, and scrutinized every passage to the 
end of Revelation. Passage after passage, which once had 
seemed to me to teach the Trinity, was explained, till at 
last the Unity of God came forth from the pages of the 
Bible like the sun shining in his strength.” In the course 
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of the second year of his attendance in the Divinity School 
he “ made out a pretty full and satisfactory system of the- 
ology,” — “and my opinions,” he adds, “ have changed very 
little since.” Before completing his theological studies, he 
was invited to occupy the pulpit in which he was afterwards 
ordained to the Christian ministry. How justly he weighed 
the opportunities and the trials which such an invitation set 
before him appears from his own words. “It was to me 
wholly unexpected,” he writes, “and the source of no little 
embarrassment. I was comparatively young, and wholly 
without experience. My chief knowledge was of books. I 
had not more than five or six sermons. The idea of going 
to a strange and distant city, where there was but one 
church of our faith, and that just struggling for existence, 
might well make a young man pause. On the other hand, 
the very magnitude and peril of the enterprise made it at- 
tractive to a youthful mind, somewhat tinged with enthusi- 


asm. My theological education and careful attention to 
criticism and dogmatic learning had fitted me for a place 
where the peculiar doctrines of Unitarianism would need 
explanation and defence. Besides, an idle life never had 
any charm for me. It was my preference, to place myself 
in a situation in which my powers would find full employ- 


ment.” 

“ After long and solemn deliberation,” he accepted the 
proposal you had made, and at the close of the academic 
year left Cambridge for this city, where he preached for the 
first time in September, 1827. An acquaintance of eight 
weeks resulted in an invitation on your part, and an assent 
on his, to a permanent connection. Returning to Boston 
after a few weeks more of service among you, he made 
arrangements for the ordination, which, on account of the 
inconvenience of travelling at that season of the year, was 
deferred till the spring. On the 28d of April, 1828, an ec- 
clesiastical council assembled in this place, and set him 
apart, by the simple yet solemn offices which Congregation- 
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alism adopts, to the work of the Christian ministry. It is a 
circumstance not unworthy of notice, as showing the inter- 
est which was felt in your position, and the confidence re- 
posed in the man whom you had chosen as your pastor, 
that three of the most venerable ministers of New Eng- 
land, —if I mistake not, the three oldest of the Unitarian 
clergy, — were members of that council. 

Here, then, terminates the first part of our friend’s life. 
From the rough, yet pleasant hill-sides and academic groves 
of New England, he is transferred to a city full of Southern 
life and commercial activity. He brought hither the tastes 
and habits which had ripened there. If he displayed in sub- 
sequent years the granite firmness of his native State or the 
scholarly discipline of one who had been trained in the Uni- 
versity over which Kirkland presided and in which Norton 
taught, you know whence he derived those traits. If the 
clear, logical action of his mind and the persistent integrity 
of his life secured for him universal respect, you may not be 
unwilling to ascribe something to the influences beneath 
which he grew up to his manhood. If independence was 
held under due restraint by reverence, while yet faith walked 
with a free step through heavenly places, are we not re- 
minded of the scenes and the society in which he spent his 
early years ? 

On his removal to this city Mr. Burnap entered upon his 
work with a decision, and yet with a quiet industry that 
were characteristic of his whole life. He regarded this, we 
have seen, as a place for the vindication of a misunderstood 
and traduced faith. Perhaps he looked at it too exclusively 
in this light. But if his judgment erred in this respect, it 
was an error almost unavoidable. The origin of the society 
and its relation to the community around it seemed to 
impose the necessity of much doctrinal and controversial 
preaching. ‘The sermon delivered at the ordination of the 
first minister had brought Unitarianism before the country, 
and had drawn upon it the severest criticism. He who 
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with so much ability defended the truth while standing in 
this post, had left an example which it was not strange that 
his successor should feel himself moved, if not bound, to 
follow. It certainly cannot surprise us that a young man, 
entering the ministry under such circumstances, and at a 
time when controversy had not yet fallen into disrepute, 
should have given his strength to an “explanation and de- 
fence” of the doctrines which he believed to be alone sound, 
profitable, or Scriptural. Dr. Burnap’s mental constitution, 
moreover, I cannot but think, disposed him to this kind of 
work. He loved investigation, and could not consent that 
the judgment should be misled by mysticism or sophistry. 
He soon, therefore, became one of the prominent defenders 
of the Unitarian faith, and at the time of his death stood 
behind no one of its champions. 

For more than thirty years he has lived and preached in 
this place. How diligent was his toil, how careful his 
preparation for the pulpit, how sincere his devotion to the 
ministry which he had undertaken, how single-hearted his 
interest in your welfare, how true his sympathy in your 
sorrows, how earnest his prosecution of the purposes which 
he esteemed paramount to all others, you need not that I 
should say. My words, the expression of a judgment 
formed on distant observation and incidental though con- 
current testimony, must seem to you cold or inadequate. 
You who have listened to his familiar voice and seen his 
daily deportment, can bear stronger witness than other 
friends, however much they valued him, to his faithful and 
irreproachable life. 

Of the wider relations which he filled it may not be im- 
proper for one, who did not enjoy the privilege of imme- 
diate intercourse, to speak. Of the estimation in which he — 
was held by this community, of the support which he lent 
to the various social interests with which he was allowed or 
solicited to connect himself, and of the influence which he 
had built up in a city to which he came an unheralded and 
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youthful stranger, you are best informed. Still, it is impos- 
sible to have witnessed the spectacle presented at his funeral, 
or to have passed a day in this place since his death, and 
not have found evidence of the hold which he had gained 
on the general respect. No more decisive proof could be 
given of real and solid worth, than the fact that, while the 
religious opinions of which he was the zealous advocate 
placed him in antagonism to the body of the people, and 
subjected him to a scrutiny eager to detect occasion for 
censure, not a word is uttered in derogation of his character, 
but, on the contrary, every voice acknowledges that Balti- 
more has lost one of its strongest and best men. An intelli- 
gent community is seldom wrong in its estimation of those 
whom it has had sufficient opportunity to observe; and 
when, after thirty years’ residence, it can speak only in 
terms of high regard of one of its inhabitants, especially if 
at first it was necessary for him to disarm prejudice and 
conciliate distrust, we may accept that judgment as con- 
clusive. The frequent demand made on our friend for ser- 
vices which he always cheerfully rendered, the cordial and 
even intimate acquaintance which he had formed with 
many who differed from him widely on questions of con- 
troversial divinity, and the emphatic testimony borne to his 
character as a citizen and a scholar by placing him in the 
Direction of that noble Institute which will cause the name 
of its founder to be repeated with gratitude through future 
generations, declare in what appreciation he was held. 
Beyond the limits of your city, or of the denomination to 
which he belonged, he was well and honorably known. His 
printed works had given him a wide celebrity. We should 
do him great injustice if we passed them over in silence, for 
they were the fruits of patient study, and bore the marks of 
that clear-sightedness of purpose by which he was distin- 
guished. They would deserve notice as proofs of ability 
and industry ; but as illustrations of the personality whence 
they proceeded, they claim our present attention. They 
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were not written for a temporary effect, nor throwm off 
under the impulse of a sudden thought. Carefully consid- 
ered, deliberately prepared, the plan of each matured before 
it was executed, the argument skilfully arranged, the rhe- 
torical embellishment judiciously introduced, these volumes 
constitute a permanent and appropriate memorial of their 
author. We cannot wonder that he regarded them with a 
sort of parental satisfaction, for they were the progeny of 
earnest thought and warm interest. His head and his heart 
had joined in their production, and they bore the lineaments 
of their origin. They have made his name known on the 
other side of the continent, across the ocean, in Asiatic 
cities, and Australian homes; and though his voice is 
hushed, they will continue to spread the truths which were 
dearer to him than life. 

Dr. Burnap did not confine his labors to the pulpit and the 
press. A new channel of usefulness was opened a few years 
ago, by a somewhat crude judgment of society respecting 
its own wants. The lecture-room became a place of 
popular resort, and they who could interest an audience 
were called to furnish agreeable or instructive entertain- 
ment. Your late minister was of course soon invited to 
take his part in this attempt to make pleasure the hand- 
maid of improvement. He saw at once that, if the attempt 
should not be successful, there were incidental advantages 
which might not be slighted. Still he considered these as 
secondary, while the primary end he chose to make the 
instruction which the people needed. He never catered to 
a taste for mere amusement. The lectures which he de- 
livered here and in other places were suited to convey infor- 
mation, awaken moral purpose, or excite religious feeling. 
The course which he read before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston was the result of the study and observation of many 
years. 

Although living at a distance from those who agreed 
with him in his exposition of Christianity, Dr. Burnap was 
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once and again invited to give them the benefit which they 
could not fail to derive from his well-disciplined and well- 
stored mind. He embraced such occasions gladly, for they 
enabled him to strengthen and extend sympathies that were 
a source of refreshment to his spirit. His visits to the 
North were seasons of fraternal intercourse’ in which he 
delighted. While he gathered fresh courage for his solitary 
toil, we were instructed by his example of steadfast faith 
and hopeful energy. 

Indeed, the distinction, which seemed to me to mark 
him more than any other, was a settled and satisfactory 
faith. In days when we see so much of fluctuation, or of 
bold denial coupled with extravagant assertion, and so little 
of calm statement or sound opinion, it was no slight privi- 
lege to behold one whose belief was legitimated by careful 
inquiry, and was made a resting-place for the mind. With 
him of whom I speak belief was a deep conviction of the 
soul, receiving nothing on the ground of human authority, 
and rejecting nothing because it claimed to be of Divine ori- 
gin. He accepted Christianity as a revelation from God, while 
he disowned the false interpretations which men had put on 
that Christianity. Dr. Burnap was a Unitarian Christian. To 
no man on earth did the name ever belong more justly than 
to him. He was a Unitarian in the strictest sense of that 
word. He was a Christian in the fullest sense of that word. 
He had no morbid dread of a name which at once indicated 
and described his faith. He repudiated every form of Trini- 
tarianism as unscriptural; he assailed the errors of a ration- 
alistic theology as anti-scriptural. The former, as he thought, 
misrepresented, the latter dishonored Christ. He drew his 
faith from the Bible. ‘This was his citadel and his armory. 
He studied the Scriptures, he reverenced them, he loved 
them. The first book in which he took an interest, after the 
Primer from which he learned to read, was the Bible. The 
first money, of any large amount for a boy, which he ever 
possessed he spent for a Bible and a psalm-book. The most 
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* agreeable of the studies which he pursued at Cambridge was 
Biblical criticism. “I began this study,” he says, “ with the 
determination of making myself thoroughly master of it; 
and it has been one of the chief employments of my life 
ever since.” It was not mere textual criticism which he 
meant, but that free yet reverent use of the Bible under the 
laws of a just interpretation, of which he has given us so 
admirable an example in his book on “ Christianity, its 
Essence and Evidence,” —a book of which he was accus- 
tomed to speak as his most elaborate work. 

Dr. Burnap was pre-eminently a student. Much as he 
admired nature, and dearly as he loved his friends, books 
were the chief source of his enjoyment. To them he went 
for invigoration, to them for recreation. From early days 
he had felt the glow of literary enthusiasm, and in later 
years the greater part of his time was spent in his library. 
Some of you may have wished he had given more hours to 
social intercourse, and it would doubtless have been an 
advantage to him as well as to you, if he had lifted his pas- 
toral service into a nearer equality of regard with his func- 
tion as an interpreter of Divine truth. But no one could 
charge him with a neglect of duty at those times when a 
minister’s presence is most needed in the homes of his peo- 
ple, and to him it seemed plain that the work required of 
him lay rather within his own doors than in passing from 
house to house. Who may presume to say that he mistook 
his work? Each man has his own aptitudes. “ There are 
diversities of gifts.” It is one of the advantages of Prot- 
estantism, that it cannot entertain a uniform style of minis- 
terial service. Its strength lies in a reasonable indulgence 
of personal taste and private judgment. The greatest 
efficiency will always be found where there is the least of 
conventional restraint or professional routine. 


We should communicate a very wrong impression re- 
specting the friend who has been taken from us, if we 
should suggest the thought that his nature was not touched 
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to issues of tender affection and genial sympathy. With 
all his habits of study, he was eminently a social man. 
Under a calm, and as some persons might judge a cold 
exterior, were hidden warm sensibilities. Few men took 
greater delight in conversation. Few had a quicker dis- 
cernment or a more generous appreciation of excellence. 
As is often the case, a constitutional diffidence threw a dis- 
guise over his emotional nature, and the severity of his com- 
posure might be misconstrued into a lack of sympathetic 
feeling. ‘They who knew him best knew how unjust was 
such an imputation. In his late visit to the North, writes 
a friend, he desired to see the portrait of a relative whom he 
had known in his youth. “He sat before it, and gazed 
upon it many minutes in total silence, his face betraying an 
emotion which forbade his speaking.” Afterwards he rode 
to one and another spot with which were connected remem- 
brances of them whom he had loved. On their way back 
to his host’s residence “a long pause ensued, and turning 
round,” his friend “saw the tears streaming down his cheeks.” 
It was a sufficient indication of a genial nature, that he was 
quick to perceive whatever was pleasant, or might be turned 
to good account, in the conduct or remarks of others. To 
this ready perception of what was worth remembering he 
was indebted for the frequent anecdote with which his 
conversation was enlivened, and for the apt illustration 
with which he rendered scientific or religious truth intel- 
ligible to the common mind. It was from a speech which 
he chanced to hear on some public occasion—nor may it 
be improper to add that the speaker was not one of his own 
sex — that he borrowed the felicitous title of his treatise on 
the “ Rectitude of Human Nature.” 

As a preacher, Dr. Burnap, more than many of his pro- 
fessional brethren, would be regarded differently by different 
audiences, — here admired, there perhaps not heard with 
pleasure. A certain stateliness of manner, which with some 
hearers would be impressive, on others would have the effect 
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of an artificial delivery. That natural diffidence to which I 
have alluded, and which he himself said often “amounted 
to nervousness,” and was never wholly overcome, may have 
been the foundation of a style of pulpit address which was 
not, I apprehend, best suited to reach the hearts of a pro- 
miscuous assembly. But they who gave their attention to 
the discourse found themselves listening to one who had 
measured his thoughts and weighed his sentences, and 
knew both what he wished to say and how to say it. Es- 
pecially were they made to feel the unquestionable sincerity 
of the preacher, who might, with perfect truth, have intro- 
duced every sermon with the words, I “ believe, and there- 
fore speak.” 

On his personal attributes there is no need that I should 
enlarge. Of the intellectual vigor and the moral upright- 
ness by which he was distinguished, of his reverential piety 
and his true-hearted kindness, of the solidity or of the pro- 
portions of his character, why should more be said? He 
had walked before you in open day through a long acquaint- 
ance, and you know that he was an able and a good man. 

For more than thirty years had he labored in this field, 
sowing much seed, and permitted to behold some of it 
springing up and bearing fruit, while yet another portion 
is germinating in the secrecy of many an intellectual or 
spiritual consciousness. His ministry was not free from 
trial. He knew it would not be when he came here. But 
difficulty did not depress his courage nor disappointment 
chill his hopes. With trial was mingled success. He felt 
that he had not labored in vain, and he was grateful for 
what he had been able to accomplish. He loved his work, 
and the thought of leaving it was one which he could never 
entertain. 

Those thirty years covered.an important period in the 
history of religious thought in this country, and abroad. 
The Unitarian controversy had just passed its height, and 
questions of yet broader import were beginning to agitate 
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the public mind. The momentous themes which revolve 
around the idea of a supernatural communication to man 
came into debate, and were discussed with a freedom 
that paid little regard to Christian sensibilities, and a pre- 
tension as offensive as the dogmatism which it denounced. 
Opinion grew lax as it grew bold, and men who had been 
sick of a surfeit of belief were now likely to die of inanition. 
A reaction by which some were rescued from this fate car- 
ried them back towards the old symbols of thought. For 
the last five years we have been witnessing and enduring 
the consequences of a dissolution of mere hereditary and 
prescriptive authority. Of this state of things within our 
own body, even more than without it, yet by no means seen 
only among ourselves, Dr. Burnap was closely observant. 
Having carefully defined, and both Scripturally and logi- 
cally justified his position, he could not be moved from it 
by the currents which poured their waters around him. 
Liberal in feeling, yet conservative in judgment, he stood a 
sentinel and a champion on what he believed to be the 
Divinely built wall that encompassed the Christian house- 
hold; undisturbed alike by the clamor of those who said it 
swept too large a circle, and by the cries of them who pro- 
nounced the enclosure too small; compromising neither 
liberty nor faith, but vindicating by his own example the 
practicability of their union. 

In the midst of his labors he was called into his Master’s 
presence. He had just returned to his familiar duties, 
refreshed by a visit to the scenes of his early life, and 
cheered by the renewal of an intercourse that could only be 
occasional. But a day or two before leaving New Eng- 
land, he spoke of the fresh courage with which he should 
resume his employments. You observed with what satis- 
faction he again entered this pulpit. Another week had 
partly gone, and he had begun a discdurse in which it was 
probably his purpose to present to you his views on certain 
questions to which the public attention had lately been 
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directed. After an evening which no one of those with 
whom it was spent imagined would be his last, he lay 
down, — to awake with the dawn of another day, and then 
to close his eyes forever on the light of this world. You 
were startled and shocked as the intelligence came to your 
dwellings or met you at your places of business. The city 
was moved. The electric messenger reported the fact in 
distant parts of the country, and men held their breath as 
when overtaken by some sudden calamity. In the midst of 
his strength he passed away. To us it seemed that there 
was more for him to do before the end came. He was 
wanted here as we thought. His friends needed him, 
society needed him, the truth needed him, letters and relig- 
ion needed him. Yet God took him. And who may say 
that he was taken too soon? No man is needful to the 
eternal Providence; and though, in our apprehension, a 
thousand others could better be spared than he who is 
taken, to the unerring Eye it may appear that the fit time 
has come for his departure. Now that our friend has gone 
from us we can only prostrate our judgments, with our 
wills, in submission to the supreme Wisdom. Before his 
death we could transfer to him but a part of the Apostle’s 
brief, yet comprehensive sketch of his own history; now 
what more apt language shall we find, in which to clothe 
our decision upon the life just ended? He had “ fought a 
good fight,” he had “ finished his course,” he had “kept the 
faith:” there was “laid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness which the Lord, the righteous Judge,” was waiting to 
bestow. 

By asingle bound he conquered the space between the 
visible and the invisible, across which so many are led with 
painful and wearisome steps. It was his desire that such 
might be his privilege. 


“To him God’s angel came, 
A messenger of love ; 
He sank upon the proffered arm, 
And rose to life above.” 
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In one of the churches of Philadelphia may be seen a mon- 
umental structure, — perhaps the most beautiful with which 
modern art has soothed the grief of bereaved affection. At 
the foot of a cross recline three figures, in peaceful sluinber. 
At their side stands the angel of death with gentle coun- 
tenance, and wings spread for his upward flight, while his 
outstretched hand is just falling on the shoulder of one of 
the sleepers. More plainly than in written words it tells of 
the believer’s passage, without fear or alarm, from an earthly 
to a heavenly life. Was not that symbolism realized in our 
friend’s departure? Sleeping, we might say, with almost 
literal truth, at the foot of the cross, where his evening 
prayer of thanksgiving and trust had been poured out, he 
awoke at the touch of an unseen hand, which called him for 
a moment to a consciousness of his mortal state only to 
lead him thence to the realm of endless day. 

And now with the plaint of grief must there not mingle 
notes of praise? Shall we not bless the Lord for the life 
which He committed to one who so well understood its 
value? Must we not be thankful for the faculties with 
which he was endowed, the opportunities with which he 
was favored, and the use which he made of those powers 
and opportunities for the benefit of his fellow-men? Shall 
we not acknowledge the goodness of God in giving usa 
friend, by whose instruction we were profited, and in whose 
society we delighted? Shall we not be grateful for the 
precious recollections we cherish, for the persuasion of an 
example but the clearer for its disconnection from passing 
events, as the foliage is brightest when guarded from the 
dust of the highway, for an influence which sinks the 
deeper into our hearts because it is now purely spiritual, 
and for that still widening circle of usefulness through 
which he who has infused any measure of just thought or 
holy sentiment into the world’s literature remains its bene- 
factor long after his personal presence is withdrawn? Truly 
we have much for which to be thankful, they who were 
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nearest to him measuring the extent of their obligation by 
the pain of their bereavement. It is present loss that shows 
us past privilege. 

With what importunity of solicitation do such a life 
and such a death address us! That change, so sudden, so 
great, from contact at every point with the sensible world, 


to an entrance into the world of spirits, how earnestly does 
it speak of the constant preparation which should be made 
for an hour of which we may have no warning! And what 
other preparation can be made than is seen in a life well- 
spent, —in uprightness of character, loyalty of soul, a practi- 
cal interpretation of the Gospel of God’s grace, an exempli- 
fication of the righteousness that is through faith! If God . 
in his great mercy will accept sincere endeavor and conse- 
cration to a r ght purpose, for the faultless service which it 
belongs only to them who have passed “ within the veil” 
to render, shal we not by such consecration and such en- 
deavor press “towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus?” They who have gone 
before us beckon us on. Here they counselled, now they 
entreat us. ‘The memorial which they have left on earth is 
an undying testimony in behalf of man’s highest interests ; 
the glory into which they have risen shines down, to lure 
and guide us in the path which they trod. 





“ Let not fortune, which hath no name in Scripture, have 
any in thy divinity. Let Providence, not chance, have the 
honor of thy acknowledgments, and be thy C&dipus in con- 
tingencies. Mark well the paths and winding ways there- 
of; but be not too wise in the construction, or sudden in the 
application. The hand of Providence writes often by abbre- 
viations, hieroglyphics, or short characters, which, like the 
‘laconism* on the wall, are not to be made out but by a hint 
or key from that Spirit which indicated them.” 





* See Daniel. 





“gop AND MY COUNTRY.” 


“GOD AND MY COUNTRY.” 


AccUSED, arraigned, the culprit waits to hear, 
An awful choice requiring him to make, 

The grave recorder of arbitraments 

Speak by commandment of the primate judge, 
Breaking the silence of the reverend fane 

To justice consecrate, demanding first, 

Guilty or not? then, How wilt thou be tried ? 


Who that this scene has witnessed can forget 
The breathless sense of the divinity 
That cinctures Law, at its first sight he felt ! 


But far more moving to the soul I deem 

The vision of the introverted eye, 

When man, self-tested by the Living Word, 
Endures the question of his daily life. 

God and his country are his triers then. 
How lives he to his God, and for the land 
That God has made his mother-land, must be 
Seen by the light within. 


What day by day 
Our trial is, at the last day will be 
Our trial; to our God and for our land 
We must live daily ; and the last great day 
Will show us what we every day have been. 
Let us be just, pure, merciful, and brave, 
Because our God commands us so to be, — 
Because, so being, we our country call 
To justice, pureness, mercy, bravery ; 
And as our life to God and to our land, 
So will our sentence in the judgment read. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SAINTLY FRIEND. 
No. X. 


VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue certificate of the Darby Meeting expressed that the 
visit of John Jackson to ihe West Indies was a going forth 
of their spirit. But the ensuing week the matter was sub- 
mitted to the Quarterly Meeting, which included six Monthly 
Meetings; and there also the current of unity was still fur- 
ther opened up, and the following certificate obtained : — 

“ Our beloved friend, John Jackson, a minister in unity 
with us, opened in this meeting a concern, which has caused 
much weight of exercise to his mind, to pay a religious 
visit, in Gospel love, to the inhabitants of some parts of the 
West Indies. And he producing a minute from Darby 
Monthly Meeting, expressive of their unity with him therein, 
this meeting being brought into a deep feeling of sympathy 
with him in the concern, it was on solid deliberation united 
with, to set him at liberty to pursue his prospect as Truth 
may direct.” 

But this was not all. Two weeks after this Quarterly 
Meeting, the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held at Philadelphia; and to this, as one of their number, 
John Jackson named the matter, and showed his two cer- 
tificates above mentioned. From this body he obtained 
another certificate : — 

“Our beloved friend, John Jackson, a minister of the 
Gospel, in full unity with us, laid before this meeting a 
concern which had impressed his mind as a religious duty, 
to visit in Gospel love the inhabitants of some of the West 
India Islands. The importance of the undertaking obtained 
our serious and deliberate consideration, and the sympathy 
and unity of the meeting were expressed with his prospect. 
We therefore recommend him to the friendly notice of all 
to whom this certificate may come, desiring that he may be 
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enabled to perform his religious visit under the Divine guid- 
ance, and to edification; and, after having accomplished his 
mission of love, that he may return to his family and friends 
with the reward of a peaceful mind.” 

We will now make extracts from the journal of this visit, 
which was made in company with George Truman, who 
was similarly accredited, and with Thomas Longstreth, 
who had watched with great fidelity over Mr. Jackson in his 
illness, and now felt it his duty to accompany them. In 
the beginning of the journal Mr. Jackson says: “'The deep 
exercises and baptisms of spirit into which I have been 
brought, in having this service opened before me, while 
they have been such as no flesh could glory in, will, I hum- 
bly trust, tend to prepare me for the work which the Divine 
Master may allot for me in this part of his vineyard. From 
a sense of my great weakness I have been brought to see, 
that, without his holy aid and assistance, I shall be incom- 
petent to the service he may require at my hands. Know- 
ing that the service of Christ must not depend upon human 
wisdom for direction, but on the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, which will be mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance, to all his dedicated followers, who place their 
confidence in him, and wait for the power which he will 
give them to accomplish his work,— to these his command 
remains as formerly, ‘'Tarry at Jerusalem until ye are 
endued with power from on high.” After having been 
brought into a willingness to resign myself to the work 
and service of my Divine Master, and having made the 
proper arrangement of my temporal affairs, I parted with 
my beloved wife and family on 7th day, the 14th of the 
11th mo. 1840, with a view to embark from New York on 
the 16th.” 

With respect to the “arrangement of” his “temporal 
affairs,” it may be said that a religious Friend offered to 
lend him the requisite money, which he subsequently repaid. 
A portion of this sum was afterwards refunded to him by 
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the Yearly Meeting, who owned him as their own messen- 
ger of the Spirit. 

“Ist day, 21st of 11th mo. At our request this morning, 
a meeting for divine worship was held on board the ship, 
which was attended by nearly all the passengers. I believe 
those who did not attend it were absent on account of sea- 
sickness. It was.a refreshing opportunity, in which I trust 
some of us were permitted to realize the truth of the Divine 
Master’s declaration, ‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them. 

“ George broke the silence by some remarks on our man- 
ner of worship in silence; and afterwards had much to com- 
municate which I trust was adapted to the occasion. My 
mind was led to take a view of the vision which John had, 
when he beheld an innumerable company which no man 
could number, who were gathered out of every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue, and people, to stand before the throne of God, 
with palms in their hands to serve him day and night. I 
was led to show, that, however we might differ in our ap- 
prehensions of the duties of religion, the desire no doubt 
was common to us all, to be numbered with this blessed 
company in singing with the redeemed of all generations 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. Therefore we should 
forget those sectarian prejudices which have a tendency to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus, and en- 
deavor to draw near in spirit to the fountain of wisdom and 
instruction, that we might witness this to be the blood of 
the Lamb, which taketh away the sins of the soul, and ar- 
rayeth it in that white linen which is the righteousness of 


“ The meeting concluded, I trust, in the right feeling. It 
was perhaps the first meeting of the kind some had ever 
attended ; and one of the passengers, who is a native of 
Jamaica, asked me if we confined our preaching to the 
Sabbath, —‘ I was so well pleased, that it would be agreea- 
ble to me, and I have no doubt to the rest of the passen- 
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gers, that you should preach again, towards the middle of 
the week,’ — to which question I gave a prudent reply.” 
“25th. This being 4th day, we proposed to our ship’s 
company to hold a meeting for divine worship, according to 
our custom, in the middle of the week ; this being responded 
to, preparations were made to hold the meeting on deck ; 
and nearly the whole of the ship’s crew and passengers 
quietly seated themselves. Very soon my mind was led to 
open to them some of the doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends, showing that after the manner which men call 
heresy we worship the God of our fathers. I alluded to 
the great persecutions and sufferings our forefathers had to 
endure from other professors of religion, because they could 
not unite with them in outward performances ; — how many 
of them fled to the wilderness of America, and found the 
shelter in the wigwam of the Indian which had been denied 
them by the more enlightened professors of their native 
land ; — how the strong arm of worldly power, of bigotry, and 
fanaticism, there raised the hand of persecution on them, 
and some were banished to the isles which we are now 
about to visit, and forbidden a return to America under 
penalty of death; but some of them did return, choosing to 
obey God rather than man; and some of them suffered the 
ignominious death of the gallows, and New England shed 
the blood of martyrs. But the disciples of the cross have 
ever, by their faithfulness, advanced the interests of their 
Master’s kingdom. Time has rolled on, and the spirit of 
intolerance has been banished from our land, and the once 
poor and despised Quaker is now permitted to worship the 
God of his fathers, and enjoy his religion unmolested by a 
spirit of persecution, unshackled by human authority. Some 
of our peculiar doctrines were shown to have been taught 
by Jesus Christ. Our belief that a measure of the Holy 
Spirit is given to every one, to profit withal, and, as it is 
lived up to and obeyed, will bring all things to our remem- 
brance; that the true follower of Christ must deny self, take 
29* 
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up his cross daily, and not rest satisfied with a mere name 
of religion. Hence we are called to bear a testimony against 
oaths, because he hath forbidden them; and against war, 
because it is opposed to the plainest injunctions of the 
Christian religion. As these views opened on my mind, I 
was enabled to offer them, I trust not unprofitably ; and I 
believe they will be reflected upon. After a few remarks 
offered by G. T., and a season of supplication, our meeting 
concluded, and I felt peace of mind in having requested the 
opportunity.” 

“29th. We proposed, as the evening was pleasant, and 
it was first-day, to have a religious opportunity. We ac- 
cordingly sat down with the passengers on the deck of the 
vessel, where, amidst the roaring of the ocean and the sound 
of the wind among the sails of the ship, we endeavored to 
draw near in stillness to Him who rewardeth richly all them 
who diligently seek him. My mind was clothed with an 
earnest solicitation that we all might turn our attention to a 
voice that could be heard even amidst the sound of many 
waters, even to the still, small voice which spake to Elijah, 
after the earthquake and the fire had passed by, and invited 
him to come and have fellowship with the seven thousand 
in Israel who had never bowed the knee to Baal. Believ- 
ing that many within the audience had known, at many 
seasons, the silent whisperings of this voice, and were led to 
make the inquiry, ‘Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life?’ I endeavored to encourage them 
to obey every opening to become sensible of the visitations 
of the Divine Love; and leave all, to follow the Captain 
of their salvation whithersoever he might lead them. Faith 
is a living principle in the heart, which, working by love to 
the purifying thereof, enables the believer to overcome the 
world, and lay a foundation for a spiritual building, even 
‘an establishment in the Church of Christ. I have reason 
to believe our evening sacrifice was accepted, and our meet- 
ing closed with a sense of profit and comfort to some minds 
present. 
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“One of our passengers is a clergyman who is visiting 
St. Croix on account of his health. He is a young man of 
fine talents, and has received a college education for the 
ministry. I have had much conversation with him, in 
which I have endeavored to show that a qualification for 
the ministry cannot be received from man or the teachings 
of man; and that the Apostles did not receive their min- 
istry from man, but by the revelation of the ascended 
Christ; that Paul declared he taught, not as the Apostles 
taught him, but by the Holy Spirit, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual; and that man could preach or pray 
only as the Spirit helpeth our infirmities with groanings 
that cannot be uttered; for he said, ‘ When it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in me, 1mMEDIATELY, I consulted not with 
flesh and blood, but gave up to the heavenly vision ;’ he 
‘did not go up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles 
before him’ to receive an ordination, because Christ was 
his bishop, and was able to anoint him for the work where- 
unto he was called. Now if Paul received a qualification 
for the ministry by the revelation of Jesus Christ, and spake 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but only as 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, do not those who teach any other 
qualification for a minister of the Gospel as sufficient, teach 
another Gospel, pervert the office of Christ’s ministers, and 
make them the servants of men? Hence do not they, rely- 
ing on the wisdom of men and accommodating their relig- 
ious services to please men, enter into a compromise with 
those who employ them, not heeding the language of Paul 
to the Galatians, ‘Do I seek to please men? If I pleased 
man hitherto, I should not be a servant of Christ’ .... . I 
stated that there was as much certainty now of the clear 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit to the dependent follower 
of Jesus as ever there had been, and the same power was 
given to Christ’s servants to the end of the world that was 
given to the primitive believers. To this my friend replied, 
that revelation had ceased ; that our doctrine of the internal 
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light was a delusion; and that there was no higher guide 
than God’s written word (meaning the Scriptures). I gave 
him to understand, that upon that subject I had evidence to 
believe that ‘the manifestation of the Spirit was given to 
every one to profit withal,’ so far as relates to myself, as 
certainly as I had evidence to prove the existence of objects 
around me; and therefore no reasoning upon that subject 
could alter or change my belief, any more than I could be 
convinced that such a thing as light did not exist to make 
outward things visible. He said he did not question my 
sincerity, but the world had often been deceived by those 
professing to have an immediate revelation of the will of 
God, whose conduct was not Christian, and that a depend- 
ence on the suggestions of the imagination was calculated 
to lead to a denial of the written word of God. I told him 
that we were commanded not to believe every spirit, but to 
try the spirits, and that every spirit which did not confess to 
the Spirit of Christ within, enlightening every man that 
cometh into the world, was not of God, but was Antichrist, 
and that Jesus had laid down a criterion by which we may 
judge whether we are actuated by the Spirit of God, —‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ Now if, professing to be 
led by the Spirit, we produce not the fruits of the Spirit, — 
which are, first, love to God and a corresponding feeling to 
all those into whom he has breathed the breath which makes 
the living soul, and then, the Christian virtues enumerated 
by the Apostle, — there is an evidence that we are influenced 
by the spirit of Antichrist, concerning which John says, ‘ Ye 
have heard that he should come; and even now, clearly, he 
is in the world.” But if the fruits of the Spirit do appear, 
who will dare to say that the tree upon which they are 
borne is corrupt? ‘A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit, neither can a good tree bring forth evil fruit.’ My 
young clergyman still opposed the doctrine; saying, we do 
not know what the fruit would be, until we had already 
followed our inward guide too far; and therefore it is unsafe 
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to depend on it. We parted with a brotherly feeling, but I 
could not but mourn over the desolation made by traditional 
religion among the professors of the Christian name. Verily, 
many who call themselves the teachers of religion, them- 
selves need to be instructed in the first principles of the 
‘Gospel of Christ! Verily, so-called Theological Seminaries 
are instrumental in teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men!” 

The journal of the voyage is full of descriptions of the 
sea, of storms, &c., which evince the writer’s sensibility to 
the sublimities and beauties of nature; but we select only 
extracts that are characteristic of his religion. From the 
subsequent journal of the visit we shall also have to make 
selections only; but they will throw much incidental light 
on the workings of the apprentice’ system, and the full eman- 
cipation plan, at this interesting period of the history of the 
West Indies. 


E. P. P. 


THE EARLY APOLOGISTS FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


In reading lately upon the evidences of our faith, a prize 
essay by Professor Bolton of the English Cambridge met 
my attention for the first time, and seemed to me deserving 
of general notice. The results of much study are given in 
compact shape and sufficiently popular manner, so that we 
may look into the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles’, 
and see how our religion was regarded by its defenders, — 
and partly by its enemies. Each of the early Christian 
Fathers, in succession, as far as Augustine, gives his argu- 
ment upon one of the seven points of defence, Antecedent 
Probability, Antiquity, Prophecy, Miracles, Reasonableness, 
Morality, Success of the Gospel ; and, curious as the collec- 
tion is in an antiquarian point. of view, the satisfaction of 
the reader as to the Christian evidences is far greater than 
in the study of many larger, more pretending books. 
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Two of these arguments, that upon Christian Morality 
and that upon the rapid triumphs of Gospel truth, these 
earliest defenders of the faith present with peculiar power. 
For instance, the testimony of Lactantius as to the superior 
virtues of the primitive believers. “ Produce mea man,” he 
says, “ addicted to anger, to evil-speaking, to any unruly and 
disorderly behavior; I will only apply to him a few words 
out of the book of God, and he shall become as meek and 
tame asa lamb. Give me an avaricious, covetous person; 
and I will restore him to you open-handed and open-hearted. 
Let me see a man impatient of pain and afraid of death, 
and I will presently make him perfectly fearless of dangers 
and torture. Show me an adulterer, and he shall return to 
you continent, chaste, and sober. Let a man given to 
bloodshed adopt the Christian faith, and all his rage will be 
turned to clemency and mildness; in short, let the most 
unjust, the most thoughtless and grievous sinner fall under 
the influence of the Gospel, and you shall soon observe him 
a lover of equity, innocent, and prudent in his whole be- 
havior. Which of your philosophers was ever able 
to make such an offer as this? Though they spent their 
lives in the study of philosophy, they could never make 
either themselves or any one better. Their wisdom at the 
most only served to hide, not to destroy vice 
spectacles tend to corrupt, and are to be avoided by all 
who respect their own peace and happiness. We renounce 
all noxious pleasures, lest we should be seduced by their 
fatal fascination, and so fall into the snares of death.” 

Then, as to the early, rapid, wide-spread triumphs of the 
cross, the testimony of those who witnessed this demon- 
stration of the power of the Most High is particularly valu- 
able, —as to the incredibly brief time in which the faith 
advanced so far,—its extension over the known world, — 
‘the violent, persevering, relentless opposition it had to en- 
counter, — the moral means, apparently so inadequate, and 
independent of the assistance of eloquence or power. Ter- 
tullian perhaps is enough: “ Our enemies exclaim that the 
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whole state is overrun with us; they lament it as a calamity 
that Christians are found in the country, in the cities, in the 
islands ; that persons of both sexes and of all ages and dig- 
nities come over to that name All the extremities 
of Spain, the different nations of Gaul and parts of Britain 
inaccessible to the Romans, are subject to Christ. If the 
cruel laws against the Christians were enforced, Carthage 
would be desolated.” 

But Eusebius’s statement is so graphic, we will close this 
intentionally brief notice with its citation. “ If any one will 
consider what numbers of Christians and churches with vast 
congregations are said to exist in the East; and how many 
there are of men and women desiring to come over to holi- 
ness in the western parts of the world; that, throughout the 
whole of Spain and Gaul and the country of the Moors and 
Africans, in the islands of the ocean and in Britain, men 
subscribe to Christ, he will understand what is the power of 


that prophetic word, ‘ Many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom.’ And this, too, effected by means of 
poor and illiterate men, by men ignorant in speech, Scythi- 
ans in language, in character humble and mean. Thus, by 
Divine power fishers became preachers.” 


F. W. H. 


OBITUARY. 


REV. SAMUEL WILLARD, D. D. 


“ He was a good man, and filled with the Holy Ghost and 
of faith.” He was honest clear through, from the core of his 
heart to his fingers’ ends. I think he never could have said 
or done anything for effect. As little as any man I ever 
knew did he take counsel with flesh and blood. “ An Is- 
raelite indeed in whom there was no guile,” nay, a Christian 
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as earnest and positive in his Christian convictions as large 
in his Christian charity. A clerkly man too, after the old 
methods and measures of scholarship, bringing the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge to the house of the Lord and to 
the schools of our youth. Separated unto the Gospel of 
God, called to be a preacher of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
he could not consent to encumber the Divine messages with 
the metaphysics of Calvinism, and so in company with 
many noble men he was driven into secession from the 
popular Christianity, but into the bitterness of controversy 
or the dreary and dry places of rationalism he was never 
driven. His aim was to preach the Christianity of the 
New Testament, neither adding to it nor taking from it. 
Though overtaken by total blindness midway in life, he 
would not lay off the harness, but still did what he could, 
and that was not a little, in his chosen calling, occupying 
again from time to time, almost to the very day of his 
death, as there was need, the pulpit in Deerfield which his 
infirmity had compelled him to relinquish. Like the great 
Puritan poet, our glorious Milton, he found in sweet sounds 
the solace and joy which come to others from the splendors 
and beauties of the heavens and the earth, and became a 
proficient in music. By great painstaking, he had wonder- 
fully cultivated the faculty of memory. It was my good 
fortune to listen to the discourse which he pronounced upon 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement, and 
it was a remarkable performance, I will not say for a man 
of fourscore, but for any man. 

It was my privilege in years past to be occasionally under 
his roof, and he is and always will be associated in my mind 
with that lovely valley which seemed to be hallowed by the 
good man’s quiet home, where the two or three met together 
fulfilled the conditions and inherited the promise of Church 
life far more truly than they are made good in many a great 
assembly. Last summer I looked again upon the face of 
the venerable man. He had come to this city and neigh- 
borhood, as it proved for the last time, to find those who 
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might remain—few, alas! —of the companions of his youth. 
His interest in all things honest, true, and lovely was as 
fresh as ever, and from the pulpit and at the table of Com- 
munion he delivered his Master’s message. One fact in his 
outward experience made a vivid impression upon me. He 
said that the night, dark to others, was often light to him. 
Were they fore-splendors of the world of glory vouchsafed 
to the patient worker,and waiter? The perfect brightness, 
we are persuaded, shines about him now. It is well. He 
had fought a good fight. He walked lovingly, yet firmly, 
in the way of the commandments. He trusted in the Lord. 
He recognized the absolute supremacy of conscience, and 
because he loved God, all things, even much which is very 
hard to bear, worked together for his good and helped -to 
achieve his salvation. 

Born into our world in Petersham, Mass., on the 19th of 
April, 1776, he passed, as we humbly trust, into the king- 
dom of light, on Saturday, the 8th of October, 1859. Well 


done, good and faithful servant! 
E. 


The following notice of Dr. Willard is from the New York 
Independent : — 

“ At Deerfield, Mass., October 8th, Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard, D. D., aged eighty-three, senior pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in that town, and a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1803. He was ordained in 1807. The first council called 
for the purpose was composed chiefly of ministers in the 
neighborhood, who refused to ordain him on account of bis 
defective theology ; and a second council was called, mostly 
from the eastern part of the State. By his distinguished 
talents as a preacher, his earnest and consistent character, 
his amiable manners, and his activity in doing good, he soon 
won the respect of all classes, and enjoyed it to the last. He 
espoused the cause of the slave when very many ministers 
stood aloof, and he never swerved or faltered. He was 
active in improving the public schools of his country, by 
writing, lectures, etc., years before either Horace Mann or 
James G. Carter commenced their labor in the cause.” 
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SHE IS NOT MOTHERLESS. 


SHE IS NOT MOTHERLESS. 


SHE is not motherless, though the pure heaven 
Hath opened, and received her loved one up ; 

The Hand that took a precious faith hath given, 
Diffusing sweetness through the bitter cup. 


What though the “eternal silence” rest unbroken, 
Nor sound nor sign her outward sense hath met ? 

To her fond heart a still, small voice hath spoken, 
“ Daughter, thy mother hovers round thee yet.” 


True, the dear form is lost, and nature urges 
The longing wish to see that face once more ; 

Ah, vainly ! as the ocean’s heaving surges 
Wake but the echoes of the rocky shore. 


Yet oft the very air around her seemeth 
Bright with the coming of the viewless one ; 


And spirit lustre from the dove-eyes beameth, 
Dearer than light of star, or rising sun. 


And she is rich in blessed memories, clinging 

To her true heart from those dear scenes of yore ; 
Sweet words of fond endearment, softly ringing 

From that loved voice, now heard on earth no more. 


And as she treads the path of humble duty, 
There comes to soothe her, like a healing balm, 
The memory of that holy, heavenly beauty, 
That sat upon the face, so still, so calm. 


The mystic rapture of that smile, transcending 
Aught that the living features ever knew, 

A glory to the earthly temple lendeth, 
As ’t were celestial brightness shining through. 


Call her not motherless ; there dwells within her 
The conscious presence of that deathless love, 

Seeking with gentlest, tenderest force to win her 
Through sorrow here to holiest joy above. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


RANDOM READINGS. 


SQUIRRELS AND LAUGHTER. 


We have read a very good article on Laughter, by aWriter in the 
New Jerusalem Messenger, in which the squirrel is made to symbol- 
ize the sportive element in human nature. “ Laughter,” says the 
writer, “is of two distinct kinds. The one is the result of sympathy, 
the other of antagonism. The one laughs with its object, the other 
laughs at it. The one partakes of the character of its object, and 
may be either good or evil. The other always despises its object, 
and is by its own nature necessarily evil. We laugh with the ludi- 
crous ; we laugh a¢ the ridiculous.” This seems to us a very just dis- 
crimination, and it may be questioned whether laughing at persons 
ever originates in a state of mind entirely humble, childlike, and 
pure. We presume, however, this classification was not intend- 
ed to be exhaustive. There is a third kind of laughter, we think. 


You may call it laughing cto other people, proceeding as it does 


from a superabounding humor and good-nature, which does not 
need any object to excite it. It goes out of itself in wavelets of droll- 
ery and innocent fun. We have known in our day a great many 
lean, lathy, elongated, grim, dyspeptic sort of people, who think that 
two and two always make four, and have never found that it is just 
as likely to make five, and the greatest blessing you could bestow 
upon them at first would probably be to roll into their spiny natures 
a few floods of billowy mirth. Dr. Nott was famous for his power over 
bad men. He would disperse any mob sooner than the Mayor and 
his police. He would meet them armed with clubs, looking lean, 
hungry, and defiant. In five minutes they would drop their blud- 
geons, and disperse in roars of laughter. The Doctor never de- 
spaired of gaining a man, if he could first make him laugh. Sidney 
Smith, at some dinner-party, saw one of these lathy men sitting 
beside him, and plied him with a joke. The man sat grim over it, 
say for five minutes, trying to extract its meaning. At last he looked 
up, “ Why, Mr. Smith, you probably intended that for a joke.” “I 
didn’t intend it for anything else,” was the reply. Whereupon the 
lathy gentleman began to laugh, and could n’t stop, probably finding 
for the first time in his whole life that things had a ludicrous side. 
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We once recommended Knickerbocker’s New York to one of these 
elongated gentlemen. He read it, shook his head at it, and thought 
the style much inferior to that of Prescott and Bancroft, and doubted 
very much whether everything in the book was true. 

These natures, which seem so poor and thin, very often have the 
saccharine matter in them, but it is at the bottom and undissolved, 
and they need shaking and stirring up in order to impart richness 

and flavor to their whole being, and save them from bigotry and 
" meanness; and if you can once get a flood of humor fairly to sweep 
through them, the end may probably be gained. 

There is a fourth kind of laughter, — laughing at follies and the 
smaller sins, by showing up their incongruities, and making men feel 
how contemptible such things are. This is not laughing at persons, 
but at qualities abstracted from persons, making vice and folly ridicu- 
lous as well as odious. Unless this is a right use of the humorous 
faculty, we must proscribe Cervantes, Shakespeare, Dickens, Hood, 
Charles Lamb, Washington Irving, and Mrs. Stowe. It is doubtful 
whether Luther could have accomplished what he did, if he had not 
been preceded by Erasmus. The works of the latter satirizing 
keenly the vices of the monks and the priesthood before they could 
be openly denounced, were widely circulated and read, and prepared 
the way for the Reformers. 

Carlyle, in a criticism on Shakespeare, hits the distinction very 
justly between antagonistic and sympathetic laughter. “ His laughter 
seems to pour from him in floods ; he heaps all manner of ridiculous 
nicknames on the butt of his bantering, tumbles and tosses him in all 
sorts of horse-play, you would say roars and laughs. And then, if 
not always the finest, you would say it is always a genial laughter. 
Not at mere weakness, at misery, or poverty; never. No man who 
can laugh, what we call laughing, will laugh at these things. It is 
some poor character desiring to laugh, and have the credit of wit, 
that does so. Laughter means sympathy ; good laughter is not the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. Even at stupidity and pretension, 
this Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogberry 
and Verges tickle our very hearts; and we dismiss them covered 
with explosions of laughter ; but we like the poor fellows only the 
better for our laughing, and hope they will get on well, and continue 
presidents of the city watch. Such laughter, like sunshine on the 
deep sea, is very beautiful to me.” It may be doubtful whether we 
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like Falstaff any better after his tumbling out from Mistress Ford’s 
clothes-basket, or hope he will “get on” in that line; and it may be 
doubtful whether, if Dogberry, Verges, and Falstaff were real per- 
sons, and not vices and follies personified, they would thank the poet 
for making them ridiculous, or us for laughing at them, as he “tum- 
bles and tosses them in horse-play.” 





MAN-HUNTING. 


Every one ought to know what work is going on with the opera- 
tions of the Fugitive Slave Bill, while we are listening to funeral 
orations in praise of its authors and abettors. We believe there 
is no express law which authorizes shooting down fugitives in a 
free State, but the public sentiment on this whole matter has been so 
lowered down and corrupted, that there is not masculine energy in it 
sufficient to bring such villany to punishment. This will not always 
be. The time will come when we shall see the Divine Lord in “ the 
least of these,” and our hands will not hang down, “while pity’s 
burning flood of words is red-hot in the breast.” The following item 
we find from the Alton Courier. It will be borne in mind that the 
county of Randolph is in the free State of Illinois. “ Five slaves 
recently escaped from Missouri, and made their way across the 
Mississippi into Randolph County. On Sunday night, 18th instant, 
their pursuers overtook them about five miles from Chester, and fired 
on them as they attempted to escape. One of them fell, mortally 
wounded, with about two hundred shot in his body, and died on 
Thursday morning following. ‘Two of those who escaped were also 
wounded.” 





SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


Tue grandest strains are those which have been struck out of the 
heart by sorrow, to which class the two following pieces evidently 
belong. They were sent to us by an unknown correspondent, who 
confers a favor, not only upon us, but upon the public, by reviving 
such poetry, and giving it a fresh circulation. The first is ascribed 
to T. H. Chivers, M. D.; the author of the second is not known 
to our correspondent. We have never met with either before, and 
do not know in what form they were first published. 


30* 
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SONG FROM THE INNER LIFE. 


Srv to the Lord, O weary soul of sorrow! 

Sing to the Lord, though chastened by his rod! 

Sing to the Lord, that others hope may borrow : 
The pure in heart see God. 


Sink not beneath the yoke of tribulation, 
Poor, weary mortal on life’s thorny road ; 
But bear up stately with this consolation : 

The pure in heart see God. 


Take up thy cross! When thou art weary-laden, 

Think how Christ sank beneath the heavy load ! 

High over Calvary shines the heavenly Aiden: 
The pure in heart see God. 


Cherish the golden words that he has spoken, 

Then march up Calvary with thy heavy load, 

Where his pure body on the cross was broken : 
The pure in heart see God. 


His yoke is easy, — light, too, is his burden ; 

Death is the gate to his Divine abode, — 

The land of promise lies beyond the Jordan : 
The pure in heart see God. 


Angels of light their vigils now are keeping, 

Crowding the ladder up to Heaven’s abode, — 

While Jacob soft on Bethel plain lies sleeping : 
The pure in heart see God. 


A flood of glory down from heaven comes streaming, 

Washing the angels white along the road, — 

While, weary with his wrestling, he lies dreaming : 
The pure in heart see God. 


God’s golden glory up the east is springing, 

Flooding with splendor all that blest abode, 

While angels cluster at the high gates singing: 
The pure in heart see God. 


Rising, re-strengthened, like the blest immortals, 

Clintbing the ladder from the dewy sod, 

He hears, again, at heaven’s crystalline portals, 
The pure in heart see God. 
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Thus, while the good are on the dark earth sleeping, 

Weary with travelling on life’s thorny road, 

Angels around their heads strict watch are keeping : 
The pure in heart see God. 


So, while the thorns are round the good man springing, 
Bleeding his feet till they baptize the sod, 
Angels of light are to his high soul singing, 


The pure in heart see God. 


Wide as Ezekiel’s ever-flowing river, 

No eye could see across, it was so broad, 

Shall this sweet song flow down the world forever : 
. The pure in heart see God. 


THE WEAVER. 


A WEAVER sat by the side of his loom, 
A flinging the shuttle fast; 

And a thread, that would last till the hour of doom, 
Was added at every cast. 


His warp had been by the angels spun, 
And his weft was bright and new, 
Like threads which the morning upbraids from the sun, 
All jewelled over with dew. 
a 
And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rich, soft web were bedded ; 
And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours, — 
Not yet were Time’s feet leaded. 


But something there came, slow stealing by, 
And a shade on the fabric fell; 

And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly, 
For thought hath a wearisome spell. 


And a thread, that next o’er the warp was lain, 
Was of melancholy gray ; 

And anon I marked there a tear-drop’s stain, 
Where the flowers had fallen away. 
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But still the weaver kept weaving on, 
Though the fabric all was gray ; 

And the flowers and the buds and the leaves were gone, 
And the gold threads cankered lay. 


And dark, and still darker and darker grew 
Each newly woven thread ; 

And some were of a death-mocking hue, 
And some of a bloody red. 


And things all strange were woven in, — 
Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears ; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tears. 


And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 
But he knew it would be a sin; 

So in light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 
A weaving those life-cords in. 


And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 
A tempter stole him nigh; 

And with glozing words he to win him strove, 
But the weaver turned his eye, — 


He upward turned his eye to heaven, 
And still wove on — on — on! 

Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, 
And the tissue strange was done. 


Then he threw it about his shoulders bowed, 
And about his grizzled head, 

And, gathering close the folds of his shroud, 
Laid him down among the dead. 


And after, I saw in a robe of light 
The weaver in the sky ; 

The angels’ wings were not more bright, 
And the stars grew pale it nigh. 


And I saw, ’mid the folds, all the iris-hued flowers 
That beneath his touch had sprung, 

More beautiful far than these stray ones of ours, 
Which the angels have to us flung. 
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And wherever a tear had fallen down, 
Gleamed out a diamond rare ; 

And jewels befitting a monarch’s crown 
Were the footprints left by Care. 


And wherever had swept the breath of a sigh 
Was left a rich perfume ; 

And with light from the fountain of bliss in the sky 
Shone the labor of Sorrow and Gloom. 


And then I prayed: “ When my last work is done, 
And the silver life-cord riven, 

Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 
That I bear with me to heaven.” 
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The Puritans: or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By 
SamvueL Horxins. In three vols. Vol. I. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1859.— No one who will be at the trouble to read a score 
of Mr. Hopkins’s fascinating pages will need any further commenda- 
tion of his history. Beginning the volume without any definite pur- 
pose of perusal, we were carried along from chapter to chapter, or 
rather from picture to picture, until we reached the end, only sorry 
because there was no more. Less judicial than Marsden, and with 


much less sympathy for those who stood by surplice, cope, and 


tippet, Hopkins is nevertheless always fair, and, so far as we can 
judge, has never yielded, even unconsciously, to partisan bias. Un- 
questionably he is an enthusiastic admirer of the Puritans, and there- 
in he is right. Without sacrificing the truth of history, Mr. Hopkins 
has avoided the stately dulness which those who are not very hungry 
for dates, and who crave a pleasant narrative quite as much as an 
exact statement of the facts of the case, do complain of in many histo- 
ries. We shall be much surprised if this volume and those that are 
promised do not secure for the author a place amongst our ablest and 
best writers. Those who suppose that they know all about the Puri- 
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tans, and those who would say that they neither know nor care to 
know anything about them, will find, if they will take our word for 
it, instruction and entertainment in this racy volume, and, what is to 
much purpose, the words which delight their minds will not weary 
their eyes as they turn over the fair and exquisitely printed pages. 
E. 


Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knoz, the 
Representative Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. 
By Joun Tortocn, D. D., Principal and Primarius Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, Author of “Theism,” 
(Burnet Prize Treatise,) &¢. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859.— 
In sketches so brief as these the reader will not look, of course, for 
any fulness of detail or for elaborate analysis of character; but those 
who have no time to read more will be glad to find so much, and so 
much that is accurate in statement and sound and kindly in judg- 
ment, whilst even to the student the book will be very welcome, as a 
series of outline pictures drawn by a skilful and bold hand. It isa 
timely production, and will be of special service to those who would 
understand the great and living issues between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism. E. 


Highways of Travel: or, A Summer in Europe. By MArGaret 
J. M. Sweat, Author of “ Ethel’s- Love-Life.” Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1859.—The author has done well in giving her 


journal to the public, and in such a charming form. A keen and 
wise observer, she knows how to tell her traveller’s story in simple, 
clear, smooth English sentences, and has made a pleasant and useful 
book, of which her publishers —a new firm — have reason to be 
proud. But—may the ugly word be pardoned! —how could a 
lady who knows how to write, and does write so well, allow herself 
to set down the words “eacessively pretty ” ? E. 


Historical Vindications: a Discourse on the Province and Uses 
of Baptist History, &c., &c., with Appendixes, containing Historical 
Notes and Confessions of Faith, By Sewat. S. Currine, Pro- 
. fessor of Rhetoric and History in the University of Rochester. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln. 1859.— A manly and scholarly produc- 
tion, well fitted to diminish the force of some old sectarian preju- 
dices. E. 
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The Logie of Political Economy, and Other Papers. By Tuomas 
De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.— An interest- 
ing addition to the edition of De Quincey which Boston has made up 
for the lovers of strong thought and vigorous English writing. E. 


Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.—“Guy Livingstone” we have 
never read. If those who have described it to us have not done 
the book great injustice, the present work must be vastly superior to 
it. With serious faults both of matter and manner, it is, neverthe- 
less, a book of mark and promise, earnest in its purpose, spite of a 
certain mocking tone, and reverent towards things really venerable, 
spite of a very heartily expressed contempt for moral dish-water and 
parochial and pulpit commonplace, the production, too, of one who is 
really a scholar, though as yet his scholarship sticks out of him, and 
has not been taken up into his intellectual being. E. 


Almost a Heroine. By the Author of “ Charles Auchester,” 
“ Counterparts,” &e. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. — Having 
broken down on “Counterparts,” even in midsummer, when the 
hours were many and long, we were delighted to find this new vol- 
ume by the same hand so readable. In “ Counterparts,” there is 
rich material, but, as we judged, hastily, slovenly, and inadequately 
wrought upon. “ Almost a Heroine” is a great advance in expres- 
sion, if not in thought, and will be found attractive. ee 


The Orucible ; or Tests of a Regenerate State. Designed to bring 
to Light suppressed Hopes, expose False Ones, and confirm the True. 
By Rev. J. A. Goopuur, A. M. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Epwarp N. Kirx, D. D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. — 
We have read enough of this book to satisfy ourselves that it is all 
well worth reading, and that it is the production of a wise, high- 
toned, and thoroughly evangelical man, whose word will edify the 
churches, and be of service even to those who may feel obliged to 
dissent from some of his conclusions. E. 


A Discourse on Rev. Theodore Parker and his Theology. By Rev. 
James FreeMAN CLARKE. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. — Mr. 
Clarke accounts himself to be “ debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise,” and has discharged 
a large instalment of the debt in a sermon which contains a great 
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deal of valuable Christian truth; we cannot, however, agree with 
him in the opinion, that what is suitable for the fireside is always fit 
for the pulpit. Striving to he honest and direct, and no abstractionist, 
one may yet guard against personalities; for example, the pulpit 
eulogies upon the late Mr. Choate seemed to us very unwise, but to 
preach about their unwisdom in the Music Hall, or anywhere else, 
seems equally unwise. We wish, too, that Mr. Clarke had pointed out 
more clearly than he has done the abatement which a believer in our 
moral inability must exact from one who holds the positive doctrine 
of the adequacy of man for all his functions. We think that he does 
not mean just what he seems to mean, when he affirms his agree- 
ment with Mr. Parker in his positive theology. E. 


God in His Providence: a Comprehensive View of the Principles 
and Particulars of an Active Divine Providence over Man, his For- 
tunes, Changes, Trials, Entire Discipline as a Spiritual Being, from 
Birth to Eternity. By Woopzsury M. Fernarp. Boston: Otis 
Clapp. 1859.— A partial examination of the contents of this book 
leads us to assent very heartily to the words of commendation with 


which, in our last number, our associate announced its appearing. 
E. 


Home Dramas for .Young People. Compiled by Exiza Ler 
Fo.ien. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1859.— 
A good piece of work, for which the young people and their elders 
are already very thankful, and will be more so before our long 


winter shall have come to an end. E. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement 
of Hadley, Massachusetts, at Hadley, June 8, 1859; including the 
Address by Rev. Professor F. D. Huntington, D. D., of Harvard 
College, Poem by Edward C. Porter, A. B., of Hadley, and the 
other Exercises of the Occasion. Northampton: Bridgman and 
Childs. 1859.— These pages, nearly one hundred in number, and 
of permanent value, give us the interesting story of Hadley, and a 
very graceful poem of the valley by one of her own eloquent sons, 
with much else in prose and song well worthy to be recorded. 

A Sequel to the “ Suspense of Faith.” By Henry W. Bettows, 
D. D., Minister to the First Congregational Church in New York, 
Addressed to his own Congregation, September 25, 1859. — An ad- 
mirable defence of a discourse which, as we judge, did not need to 
be defended, but was abundantly capable of taking care of itself. 





